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CHAPTEE  I. 

GILBERT   EARLE's   FOLLY. 

Nancy  met  the  schoolmaster  again  the 
next  day.  She  met  him  accidentally,  as 
she  was  coming  away  after  that  music 
lesson  at  The  Wilderness  ;  at  least,  she  had 
prolonged  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
than  usual  so  that  she  should  meet  him 
coming  out. 

She  could  not  have  timed  it  better.  She 
met  him  just  outside  the  gate  of  The 
Wilderness  ;  he  generally  had  to  scamper 
down  the  hill  after  her  if  he  wanted  to 
overtake  her,  but  to-day  he  met  her  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

He  was  such  a  goodly  fellow  ;  he  quite 
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topped  all  the  other  masters.  He  was  a 
head  taller  than  any  of  them,  tall,  and 
handsome,  and  broad  shouldered.  A  mag- 
nificent brawny  giant.  She  could  not 
think  how  she  could  have  hesitated  a 
moment  between  him  and  that  puny  little 
white-faced  curate,  when  she  saw  him 
coming  towards  her  with  his  great  stride, 
and  his  handsome  face  all  aglow. 

"  I'm  so  glad  to  meet  you  here.  Miss 
Coulcher — Nancy,"  he  said,  devouring  her 
beautiful  face  with  his  eager  eyes — he  did 
not  conceal  his  admiration  as  that  poor- 
spirited  curate  dissembled  his  ;  any  one 
could  see  that  he  was  in  love  with  Nancy 
Coulcher  as  he  stood  holding  her  hand  and 
looking  down  into  her  sweet  eyes  at  The 
Wilderness  gate.  It  was  open,  undisguised 
admiration;  it  was  evident  to  everybody, 
to  the  other  masters  and  the  schoolboys 
who  were  pouring  out  of  the  lodge  gate,  to 
the   old   lodge-keeper,   who    looked    after 
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them,  as  they  turned  back  and  went  up  the 
hill  together. 

They  did  not  go  very  far  ;  they  turned 
into  a  field  adjoining  the  school,  a  field 
where  some  building  was  going  on,  or 
rather  where  some  foundations  were  being 
dug. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  the  site  of  my  new 
house  now  you  are  here,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  catch  you. 
They  have  marked  it  out,  and  are  preparing 
the  foundations." 

He  held  the  gate  of  the  field  open  for 
Nancy  to  pass  in,  but  she  did  not  pass  in 
at  once ;  she  paused  at  the  gate  and  looked 
across  the  road,  the  broad  turnpike  road, 
at  a  field  on  the  other  side,  a  small,  three- 
corner  field  adjoining  the  school  grounds. 

"  Oh — h,"  she  said,  drawing   down  the 

corners  of  her  mouth  in  her  delightful  way 

— her  most  taking  way,  "  Oh — h !  I  thought 

it  was  on  the  other  side." 

16* 
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His  eager  face  fell. 

"  You — you  like  the  other  side  best  ?  " 
he  said  ;  he  could  not  keep  the  disappoint- 
ment out  of  his  voice. 

"  Best  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  there  is  no  com- 
parison !  " 

"  I — I  thought  you  would  like  this 
situation  better,"  he  said,  almost  humbly ; 
"  it  is  farther  from  the  school,  and  away 
from  the  noise  of  the  boys.  You  don't 
know  what  a  noise  they  make  when  they 
are  at  play  ;  it  is  sometimes  deafening,  and 
that  field  is  next  to  the  playground." 

Still  she  shook  her  head  and  looked 
regretfully  at  the  corner  bit  of  enclosed 
ground  across  the  road. 

"  You  will  hear  the  Wilderness  girls 
shouting  here,"  she  said,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  and  letting  him  shut  the  gate 
behind  her ;  "  girls  make  a  great  deal  more 
noise  than  boys,  they  are  always  scream- 
ing  when  they  are   at  play.      I  wouldn't 
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live  next  door  to  a  girls'  school  for  the 
world ! " 

This  was  rather  premature.  Gilbert 
Earle  had  not  asked  her  to  live  here.  He 
was  undoubtedly  going  to  ask  her,  he 
had  been  going  to  ask  her  for  a  long  time, 
but  he  had  not  asked  her  yet — that  story 
she  told  Lucy  about  his  having  proposed 
to  her  was  one  of  her  tarradiddles.  She 
had  not  made  up  her  mind  what  answer  she 
should  give  him  when  he  did  ask  her  ;  she 
did  not  often  make  up  her  mind  to  things. 
It  is  so  much  easier  not  to  decide — to  let 
Fate  or  Providence  decide  for  one. 

He  took  her  over  the  field,  explaining  to 
her  the  markings  out ;  he  knew  the  plan  by 
heart,  he  had  no  need  to  refer  to  it,  he  did 
not  forget  the  position  of  a  single  room. 
She  went  over  it  with  him,  room  by  room, 
as  she  had  gone  over  Ladylift  with  Mr. 
Asquith,  with  the  same  eagerness  and 
delight,    only   Ladylift   was    a    substantial 
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fact,  and  she  had  to  draw  a  good  deal  on 
her  imagination  here.  She  had  to  imagine 
staircases  and  reception  rooms  and  dormi- 
tories, and  a  dainty  little  bower  with  a  bow 
window  that  he  was  very  full  of,  that  looked 
over  the  school  grounds,  and  the  meadows, 
and  the  river  path  where  she  lingered  with 
Douglas  Craik.  It  was  like  building  a 
castle — or  rather,  a  school-house  in  the 
air. 

It  was  not  a  private  residence  ;  it  was  a 
school-house ;  a  big  boarding  house  to 
accommodate  fifty  —  perhaps  a  hundred 
boys.  The  greater  part  of  the  plan,  indeed 
it  seemed  to  Nancy,  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
was  taken  up  with  the  refectory  and  school 
room  and  dormitories  for  the  boys  ;  there 
seemed  very  little  left  for  the  house  proper. 
She  didn't  say  this ;  she  expressed  un- 
bounded dehght  with  everything  ;  it  was 
all  perfect,  quite  perfect,  the  house,  the 
offices,  the   gardens  ;  there   was   only  one 
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fault  to  find  with  it.     It  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road. 

It  had  to  be  built  on  the  school 
grounds  ;  the  trustees  of  the  school  had 
bought  all  the  ground  they  could  get 
adjoining  the  school  and  portioned  it  out 
in  lots  to  suit  such  of  the  masters  as  were 
willing  to  build  boarding  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  pupils.  Half-a-dozen 
additional  boarding  houses  were  wanted 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  school, 
and  Gilbert  Earle  had  got  a  grant  of  land 
for  one.  He  had  a  choice  of  plots,  and  he 
had  chosen  this  as  being  the  largest  and 
the  best  site.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
site ;  it  was  near  enough,  and  not  too  near. 
The  neighbourhood  of  "  The  Wilderness," 
poor  Miss  Mallet's  school,  did  not  really 
matter.  It  would  not  be  in  the  way  long  ; 
it  would  disappear  soon,  very  soon ;  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  The  parents 
of   the    girls   were    already    beginning   to 
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take  their  daughters  away  ;  when  all  the 
girls  were  taken  away  it  would  cease  alto- 
gether, and  a  big  boarding  house  would 
rise  up  in  its  place.  The  old  name  would 
still  cling  to  it,  but  it  would  no  longer  be 
a  school  for  girls ;  The  Wilderness  would 
no  longer  re-echo  to  girlish  laughter ;  it 
would  cease  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

There  was  everything  in  favour  of  the 
site  Gilbert  Earle  had  chosen  ;  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  the  house,  and  the 
offices,  and  a  tennis  lawn,  and  kitchen 
garden,  and  a  bit  of  spare  ground  for  a 
playing  ground  for  the  boys.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  chosen.  He  had 
mapped  out  every  inch  of  it  himself.  He 
was  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  ;  he 
had  so  reckoned  upon  showing  Nancy  over 
it,  and  explaining  it  to  her,  and  telling  her 
of  his  good  fortune ;  of  the  happy,  hope- 
ful future  that  awaited  him — and  of  asking 
her  to  share  it  with  him. 
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"  I  have  sixteen  boarders  already 
promised,"  he  said  eagerly,  as  he  stood  in 
the  plot  where  the  school-room  and  the 
dormitories  were  to  be,  "  sixteen,  before 
the  place  is  begun  !  I  shall  have  thirty  at 
least,  by  the  time  it  is  finished.  Thirty  to 
begin  with.  I — I  shall  want  some  one  to 
look  after  them ;  to  help  me  look  after 
them.  I  should  never  be  able  to  look  after 
them  all  myself." 

"  No,"  she  said  sweetly,  "  of  course  you 
couldn't  look  after  them  ;  you  must  have  a 
housekeeper,  a  matron " 

"  I  want  something  more  than  a  matron," 
he  said.  "  I — I  want  a  wife — Nancy,  could 
you  marry  a  schoolmaster  ?  *' 

She  knew  that  he  was  going  to  ask  her 
to  marry  him  when  he  took  her  into  the 
field  ;  she  read  it  in  his  face.  She  had 
read  it  in  the  faces  of  so  many  men  before 
him  that  she  could  not  be  mistaken. 

He  didn't  stammer   and   stutter  over  it 
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like  some  men,  like  that  ridiculous  Curate 
for  instance ;  he  spoke  right  out  in  a 
manly,  straightforward  way,  and  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife — to  help  him  build  up  this 
new  home,  on  this  bare  plot  of  ground  on 
which  they  were  standing,  to  build  it  up, 
and  share  with  him  its  responsibilities,  its 
possible  joys,  and  its  certain  cares  ;  and  by 
and  by,  perhaps,  to  people  it  with  glad 
pattering  feet  and  happy  laughter. 

It  was  a  good  deal  to  ask. 

He  was  only  a  schoolmaster ;  he  could 
not  offer  her  wealth  and  ease,  a  pair  of 
chestnuts  and  a  Victoria,  and  a  horse  for 
her  own  special  riding  ;  he  offered  her  love 
and  labour  ;  a  share  in  his  work — a  rather 
large  share— and  an  up  hill  walk  by 
his  side ;  climbing  together  on  foot  the  hill 
of  difficulty.  It  was  not  a  very  promising 
outlook.  It  would  be  a  long  uphill  climb, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  drawbacks  that 
might  happen  by  the  way.     Loss  and  sick- 
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ness,  care  and  sorrow  are  such  everyday 
companions,  they  would  be  sure  to  meet 
them  on  the  way,  they  could  not  escape 
them.  And  when  the  summit  was  reached, 
if  it  ever  were  reached,  what  would  be  the 
reward  ?  Not  wealth,  surely  not  wealth, 
that  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
schoolmaster  ;  distinction,  scarcely  distinc- 
tion, and  ease  would  come  too  late  to  be 
enjoyed,  the  cake  would  come  when  they 
had  no  teeth  to  eat  it ;  there  would  be 
love — love  to  crown  the  long  day's  toil ! — 
but  they  must  take  it  with  them,  it  must 
have  gone  with  them,  step  by  step, 
through  all  the  weary  working  hours  of 
the  day. 

Nancy  was  not  given  to  making  re- 
flections ;  she  may  have  thought  the 
prospect  Gilbert  Earle  set  before  her  was 
not  exactly  all  cakes  and  ale  ;  she  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  she  stood  there  look- 
ing at  the    dreary    lines    of   those    school 
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buildings  that  a  great  deal  was  expected  of 
her. 

Whatever  she  thought,  she  only  smiled 
sweetly,  and  dropped  her  eyes  in  her 
engaging  way.  She  did  not  wound  his 
feelings  by  a  suggestion  that  the  pro- 
spect he  held  out  to  her  was  not  an 
inviting  one  ;  he  might  have  been  offering 
her  a  coronet  by  the  way  she  smiled  upon 
him. 

"  You  must  give  me  time,  Gilbert,"  she 
said,  faltering  very  prettily  over  his  Christian 
name. 

"  You  must  give  me  time  to — to  think 
of  it." 

"  You  will  not  keep  me  long  in  suspense, 
Nancy,"  he  said,  "  you  will  let  me  speak  to 
your  mother.  I  ought  to  have  spoken  to 
her  first ;  but  I  could  not  wait.  I  wanted 
to  hear  my  sentence  from  you." 

He  was  in  no  doubt  about  his  sentence  ; 
he  could  not  look  into  her  sweet  downcast 
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face  and  doubt.  Her  eyes  were  smiling 
upon  him,  and  she  was  blushing  divinely. 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  red  lips,  her  not 
unwilling  lips,  but  the  field  they  were 
in  was  open  to  the  road,  and  the  school 
porter  was  standing  at  the  lodge  gate 
opposite  watching  them,  and  all  the  girls 
at  The  Wilderness  could  see  them  from  the 
windows. 

He  told  her  all  his  plans  as  he  walked 
down  the  hill  by  her  side,  he  poured  out 
all  his  hopes  and  ambitions  ;  he  kept  nothing 
back.  His  father  had  come  down  hand- 
somely ;  he  was  going  to  pay  a  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  cost  of  building  the 
house,  and  furnish  it  after  it  was  built, 
which  would  mean  something  like  another 
thousand,  and  what  other  money  he  wanted 
to  complete  it  he  would  have  to  borrow. 
He  had  got  the  offer  of  as  much  money 
as  he  wanted  at   five  per    cent.     With  a 
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houseful  of  boarders  he  would  easily  pay 
that  five  per  cent.,  and  soon,  very  soon, 
he  would  be  able  to  pay  ofi"  the  principal, 
and  then  the  house  would  be  their  own, 
their  very  own. 

It  all  sounded  delightful.  He  was  so 
full  of  hope  and  expectation,  he  might 
have  been  coming  into  a  kingdom,  and 
Nancy  was  smiling  upon  him  all  the  way 
down  the  hill.  She  suffered  him  to  walk 
with  her  through  the  town,  she  had  her 
reasons  for  letting  him  walk  with  her  in 
that  public  way ;  she  generally  had  her 
reasons  for  things.  She  met  Miss  Jayne 
in  the  High  Street,  and  nodded  to  her 
gaily,  and  the  old  woman  turned  round 
and  looked  after  her. 

Nancy  was  listening  to  the  lovely  story 
that  Gilbert  Earle  was  telling  her  of  the 
happy,  happy  days  that  were  in  store, 
when  they  would  go  into  that  new  home 
they   were   building,   go    into   it   together 
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like  a  pair  of  singing  birds,  wood  pigeons, 
larks,  doves,  thrushes,  or  any  other 
amorous  feathered  couples,  and  furnish  it 
from  cellar  to  roof,  with  Cupid,  always 
Cupid,  flying  on  before.  No  wonder  her 
eyes  were  soft,  and  her  colour  was  high, 
and  that  she  was  smiling  upon  him  in  that 
engaging  way  in  which  she  was  wont  to 
smile  upon  men. 

Miss  Jayne's  sharp  eyes  noted  the  smile, 
and  the  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  the 
softness  in  her  eyes,  and  she  went  away 
and  drew  her  own  conclusions. 

When  they  reached  the  corner  of  Cherry 
Garden,  Nancy  Coulcher  dismissed  her 
lover. 

"  It  sounds  quite  lovely,  Gilbert,"  she 
said,  "  only  I  could  never  live  that  side  of 
the  road,  with  that  odious  Miss  Mallet 
always  watching  us  from  her  windows, 
and  the  girls  screaming  all  day  long.  If 
it  had  been  that   nice  corner   opposite,  it 
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would  have  been  different :  the  house  could 
have  looked  both  ways,  and  the  Wilderness 
would  have  been  quite  shut  out." 

"  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  alter  it,"  he 
said  eagerly.  "  I'll  see  Brown  about  it  at 
once ;  perhaps  he  wouldn't  mind  changing, 
but  I  shaU  have  to  make  a  sacrifice." 

Miss  Jayne  found  out  that  she  had  some 
calls  to  make  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grammar  school,  a  few  days  after  she  had 
met  Nancy  Coulcher  and  the  schoolmaster. 
She  started  quite  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
get  them  over  before  the  boys  came  out 
of  school,  the  boys  and  the  masters.  She 
was  a  nimble  old  lady,  nimble  and  strong 
for  her  age,  and  a  good  walker  ;  she  could 
climb  a  hill  with  the  best ;  she  had  so  little 
to  carry,  except  her  green  parasol  with  the 
Indian  carved  handle  ;  she  hadn't  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  flesh  upon  her. 

She  was  carrying  that  shabby  old  green 
parasol,    and    she    was    holding    up     her 
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purple  gown  distended  with  that  ridiculous 
hoop,  showing  her  white  stockings  and 
her  sandalled  shoes,  when  she  met  the 
boys  pouring  out  of  the  school  gate.  She 
was  only  just  in  time  to  see  them  pouring 
down  the  hill  before  her.  Gilbert  Earle 
was  not  among  them,  and  Nancy  Coulcher 
was  not  demurely  tripping  down  the  hill 
with  her  fiddle.  Where  could  she  have 
missed  them  ?  Perhaps  they  had  gone  to 
look  at  the  site  of  Mr.  Earle's  new  house. 
Miss  Jayne  knew  all  about  Mr.  Earle's  new 
house  ;  she  knew  exactly  to  a  penny  how 
much  it  was  going  to  cost  him,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  borrow  half  the  money,  to 
pay  for  it  at  five  per  cent.  She  was  close 
to  the  plot  of  ground  he  had  bought  when 
she  saw  the  boys  pouring  out  of  the  school 
gate  and  racing  down  the  hill.  There 
were  the  lines  marked  out  in  the  field  for 
his  new  house,  the  little  rooms  for  his 
own  use,  and  the  big  barrack-like  rooms 
VOL.  n.  17 
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for  the  boys,  the  thirty  boys  he  was  going 
to  begin  with.  The  foundations  she  saw 
had  been  partly  dug,  but  they  seemed  to 
have  been  stopped  in  the  midst,  and  the 
work  abandoned.  There  were  no  men  at 
work  to-day,  and  the  materials  had  been 
carried  away. 

As  she  passed  the  school  lodge  Miss 
Jayne  stopped  to  speak  to  the  lodge 
keeper,  and  to  enquire  for  his  wife,  and 
then  she  remembered  that  she  was  tired, 
and  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  sit 
down  and  rest.  The  lodge  was  a  capital 
place  to  sit  down  in  ;  it  commanded  the 
road,  and  it  commanded  the  school  grounds. 

"I  have  not  seen  your  wife  at  church 
lately,  Eoberts,"  she  began  severely.  Miss 
Catherine  was  the  self-constituted  whip  of 
the  parish  church ;  there  would  have  been 
no  congregation  without  her. 

"  Well,  no,  Miss,  you  see  it's  in  this  way. 
My  missis  is  not  so  young  as  she  was,  an' 
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since  that  last  attack  of  rheumatics,  her 
hav'n't  been  able  to  manage  the  hill  so 
well.  It  do  seem,  she  says,  to  get  steeper 
an'  steeper  every  time  she  comes  up  it." 

"  I  saw  her  in  the  High  Street  on 
Tuesday,"  Miss  Jayne  said  severely.  "  She 
was  carrying  a  basket  full  of  things  home 
from  market.  The  hill's  no  steeper  on 
Sundays  than  it  is  on  market  days." 

Having  administered  her  reproof,  the  old 
lady  began  to  ask  about  her  neighbours. 

"Mr.  Earle's  house  doesn't  seem  to  be 
getting  on,"  she  said.  "I  should  have 
thought  they  would  have  got  the 
foundations  in  by  this  time." 

"  He's  a-changed  his  mind ;  he  isn't 
going  to  build  his  house  there  after  all," 
the  lodge  keeper  said  with  a  grin. 

"  Changed  his  mind  !  " 

"Yes,  he  found  out  he  didn't  like  the 

situation,    leastwise,  they  say  the    young 

lady  found  it  out  for  him,  an'  he's  give  it 

17* 
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up,  an'  got  the  corner  lot  the  other  side  of 
the  road." 

"  But  I  thought  the  house  was  com- 
menced ;  they  were  putting  in  the  founda- 
tions when  I  was  here  last ;  whatever  could 
have  made  him  change  his  mind  ?  " 

The  lodge  keeper  chuckled  and  rubbed 
his  hands  together. 

"They  do  say  it  was  the  lady  that 
objected  to  it,  that  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  so  he  had  no  help  but 
to  give  it  up.  It'll  cost  him  a  pretty 
penny  before  it's  done  with;  he  had  to 
sell  the  ground  at  a  loss,  and  buy  this,  and 
there  were  all  the  lawyer's  expenses,  and 
the  contract  had  to  be  altered,  an'  it  isn't 
half  such  a  good  site  as  the  other  ;  with 
all  the  noise  from  the  playground,  and  an 
acre  less  land  ;  I  reckon,  with  all  he's  paid, 
it'll  cost  him  just  double." 

"  And  who  was  the  lady  ?  "  Miss  Jayne 
asked  sharply. 
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"  I  can't  say  I  know  her  name,  Miss,  her 
isn't  one  of  the  Stoke  people.  One  of  the 
sort  that  come  for  the  school,  come  an'  go 
in  a  year  or  two,  when  they've  got  all  they 
can  get  out  of  it.  She  teaches  the  fiddle 
over  here,  at  the  Wilderness.  She  is  with 
him  now,  in  the  new  lot ;  they  are  going 
over  it  together.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  she  didn't  make  him  change  his  mind 
again ! " 


CHAPTEE    II. 

NANCY'S  RUSE. 

Catheeine  Jayne  reached  home  breathless. 
She  was  quite  bursting  with  information ; 
she  would  have  enough  to  talk  about  at  all 
the  tea-tables  in  Stoke  for  the  next  week. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  Martha  Asquith  was 
awaiting  her  at  her  own  tea-table  when  she 
reached  home.  She  had  been  awaiting  her 
for  the  last  half-hour,  and  she  was  tired 
and  cross. 

Miss  Catherine  was  so  full  of  the  news  she 
had  to  tell  that  she  could  hardly  pour  out 
the  tea.  She  poured  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
cup,  and  made  a  clatter  with  the  quaint 
little  silver  teaspoons,  and  put  in  the  sugar 
twice  over.  It  was  one  of  her  old-fashioned 
customs  to  help  people  to  sugar. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,"  Miss 
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Jayne  said  with  a  tone  of  authority.  "  He 
would  not  have  pulled  his  house  down  when 
it  was  half  built,  and  carried  it  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road  for  the  mere  whim  of  a 
girl,  if  there  was  nothing  in  it." 

This  really  seemed  unanswerable. 

"  Pulled  his  house  down ! "  Miss  Grace 
repeated ;  she  had  been  Hstening  with 
great  interest  to  Miss  Catherine's  version  of 
the  story,  and  she  had  caught  a  few  details. 
''Pulled  his  house  do\vn!  what  made  him 
pull  it  down,  and  what  did  he  do  with  the 
furniture  ?  '* 

Miss  Catherine  was  too  busy  to  reply  to 
her  sister's  question  ;  she  would  have  all 
the  evening  to  explain  to  her,  and  Martha 
Asquith  was  going  presently ;  her  pony 
carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door.  It  had 
been  crawling  about  in  front  of  the  door 
for  the  last  hour,  and  now  it  had  stopped, 
and  the  pony  was  coughing,  which  was 
always  a  signal  that  it  was  time  to  be  off. 
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It  was  a  mendacious  old  pony,  and  when- 
ever it  got  tired  of  waiting  it  began  to 
cough. 

"  I  really  ought  not  to  stay  any  longer," 
Miss  Asquith  said,  glancing  nervously  in 
the  direction  of  the  open  window.  "  Cowslip 
will  be  getting  a  cold  ;  I  ought  not  to  have 
stayed  so  long.  You  are  quite  sure  it  was 
Nancy  Coulcher,  you  are  sure  it  was  not 
another  girl  ?  " 

Miss  Catherine  shook  her  cap  ribbons 
vigorously,  her  cap  ribbons  and  her  false 
curls  ;  she  had  not  stayed  to  smooth  them 
out,  and  she  had  put  on  her  cap  in  a  hurry 
and  it  was  very  much  on  one  side.  As  she 
was  not  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  the  effect 
was  rather  remarkable,  and  gave  her  a 
frisky,  not  to  say  rakish,  appearance. 

"I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  making  mis- 
takes," she  said  sharply.  "They  were  in 
the  field  together,  the  field  where  they've 
carried  the  house." 
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"  Carried  the  house  into  a  field  ?  "  Miss 
Grace  repeated,  laying  down  her  trumpet. 
"  I  never  heard  of  people  moving  their 
houses  here ;  I  thought  it  was  only  done  in 
America.  Did  they  move  it  on  wheels  ? 
And  what  became  of  the  furniture  ?  " 

She  was  in  great  distress  of  mind  about 
the  furniture. 

"  I  really  must  go,"  ]\iiss  Asquith  said, 
getting  up.  "  There's  CowsHp  coughing 
again !  Stevens  won't  let  me  use  her  to- 
morrow if  I  keep  her  waiting  any  longer. 
You  think  there's  no  doubt  about  it, 
Catherine  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least,"  Miss  Jayne  said  stoutly. 
"  I  knew  you  were  wrong  from  the  first 
about  Mr.  Craik  ;  I  was  quite  sure  that  he 
would  not  be  led  away  with  that  vain, 
flirting  Nancy  Coulcher.  I  can't  under- 
stand any  man  in  his  senses  being  taken  in 
with  her  ;  a  woman  would  see  through  her 
in  a  minute." 
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"  I  don't  care  whether  it's  Craik  or  the 
schoolmaster  so  long  as  it  is  not  Montagu. 
I  think  he  has  had  a  lucky  escape  !  " 

Miss  Asquith  went  away,  and  they  heard 
the  old  grey  pony  coughing  all  the  way 
down  the  street. 

It  was  all  over  Stoke  the  next  day  that 
Nancy  Coulcher  was  going  to  marry  the 
schoolmaster.  The  story,  with  additions, 
many  additions,  went  the  round  of  the  tea- 
tables.  It  afforded  a  topic  of  conversation, 
an  almost  inexhaustible  topic  for  the  next 
week.  She  had  often  been  going  to  be 
married  before  ;  her  name  had  been  coupled 
with  every  marriageable  man  in  Stoke,  but 
the  event  had  not  come  off.  It  was  coming 
off  now.  She  was  really  going  to  be 
married  at  last. 

Before  the  week  was  out  everything  was 
settled  ;  at  least,  it  had  been  settled  for  her 
by  the  ladies  of  Stoke — the  ladies  of  the 
tea-tables,  who  were  fond  of  settling  things 
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for  other  people.  The  day  had  been  fixed, 
the  trousseau  was  being  made,  the  wedding 
gown  had  been  ordered.  Martha  Asquith 
had  driven  old  Cowslip  all  over  the  parish, 
you  could  have  heard  him  coughing  outside 
somebody's  door  every  afternoon  during  the 
next  week,  while  his  mistress  was  inside  tell- 
ing her  cronies  that  that  minx,  Nancy  Coul- 
cher,  was  caught  at  last.  She  was  going  to 
marry  a  schoolmaster.  She  had  made  him 
pull  down  his  house  on  one  side  of  the  road 
and  build  it  up  on  the  other.  She  could 
make  men  do  most  things,  even  to  pulling 
down  their  houses  for  her  sake,  but  she 
had  got  her  reward  at  last.  After  all  her 
tricks,  she  was  caught  at  last.  She  would 
have  to  mend  and  cook  and  brew  and 
bake  for  sixty  boys — the  number  of  boarders 
had  grown  to  sixty — and  there  would  be 
nobody  but  Nancy  to  do  all  the  work.  She 
would  have  to  hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the  bow 
now  and  tuck  up  her  sleeves.     Nobody  was 
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sorry  for  her.  Everybody  was  glad  slie 
was  going  to  be  married,  the  spinsters  of 
Stoke  had  been  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  marry 
her  for  a  long  time.  She  could  only  marry 
one  man,  she  could  not  marry  a  dozen  if  she 
would,  and  that  poor  little  curate  and  the 
owner  of  Ladylift  were  out  of  it.  Every- 
body agreed  they  were  well  out  of  it.  It 
would  have  been  a  dreadful  thing  for  the 
simple,  earnest-minded  curate ;  it  would 
have  ruined  his  life,  and  the  gentle  old 
valetudinarian  would  be  much  better  off 
with  his  spiders  and  beetles,  than  with  a 
wife  like  Nancy. 

Miss  Jayne  was  not  silent  either  during 
the  coming  week.  Her  green  parasol  was 
quite  a  feature  in  the  High  Street,  you  met 
it  at  every  turn,  and  the  great  hoop  and 
the  purple  gown,  and  that  ridiculous  lilac 
flower  nodding  in  her  bonnet ;  everybody 
remarked  that  she  was  nimbler  than  ever. 
She  was  easier  in  her  mind,  and  that  gave 
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wings  to  her  feet.  In  spite  of  all  her 
protestations  to  Martha  Asquith  and  her 
tea-table  gossips,  her  heart  had  misdoubted 
her  concerning  the  curate.  She  could  not 
be  sure  that  he  was  not  caught  in  the  toils 
of  that  designing  minx,  that  he  was  not 
overhead  in  love  with  her.  She  didn't  like 
the  way  the  colour  flared  up  into  his  thin 
cheeks  when  she  mentioned  Nancy,  nor  the 
way  his  lip  trembled.  It  sometimes 
trembled  when  he  spoke  of  Sarah  Strong 
— of  Sarah  Strong  and  her  impatience  and 
obstinacy — but  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  trembling. 

She  met  him  in  the  High  Street  one  day, 
in  the  busiest  part,  in  among  the  shops, 
and  she  told  him  what  she  had  heard  about 
Nancy — what  she  had  heard  and  what  she 
had  seen. 

"The  house  will  take  some  time  build- 
ing," she  said,  "  and  then  there  will  be  a 
wedding.      It  would    have   been    finished 
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quicker  if  she  hadn't  insisted  upon  his 
carrying  it  across  the  road  ;  the  founda- 
tions were  already  in,  the  walls  would  have 
been  half  up  by  this  time." 

The  Curate  listened  to  her  with  a  smile  ; 
he  was  not  blushing  now,  and  his  lip  was 
not  trembling.  He  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  have  told  her  about  his  engage- 
ment. He  hated  all  this  secrecy ;  it  humili- 
ated him  to  make  all  these  pretences.  He 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  told 
his  kind  old  friend  that  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  girl  she  was  telling  this  tale  about,  this 
ridiculous  tale  of  making  a  man  carry  his 
house  on  his  back  across  the  road.  His  lips 
were  sealed.  He  had  promised  Nancy  that 
he  would  say  nothing  about  their  engage- 
ment, that,  until  she  gave  him  liberty  to 
speak,  it  should  be  a  secret  between  them. 
She  had  not  given  him  hberty  yet ;  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  keep  silence. 

"  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake," 
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he  said,  when  Miss  Jayne  told  him  that 
absurd  story  about  the  master  at  the 
Grammar  School  and  his  house,  "  I  know 
Earle  very  well,  and  he  has  never  spoken 
to  me  of  his  engagement ! " 

"  No — o  !  "  said  Miss  Jayne,  shaking  her 
black  ringlets  in  her  brisk  way,  "  very  likely 
not ;  she  has  told  him  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  Of  course  she  would  not  wish  it  talked 
about — she  would  have  no  more  lovers  if  it 
were  known  that  she  was  engaged — she 
will  keep  it  secret  as  long  as  she  can. 
You  don't  know  her  so  well  as  I  do,  Mr. 
Craik  ;  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that 
she  is  going  to  be  married  at  last ! " 

Douglas  Craik  smiled  drearily ;  all  the 
warmth  had  gone  out  of  his  smile.  It  was 
exactly  what  Nancy  had  done  with  him,  he 
remembered.  She  had  stipulated  that  the 
engagement  should  be  kept  secret,  and 
meanwhile  she  was  amusing  herself  with 
other  men.     He  went  away  with  Catherine 
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Jayne's  words  ringing  in  his  ears.  "  You 
don't  know  her  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Craik," 
and  there  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes  that 
blurred  all  the  beautiful  things  in  the  shop 
windows  of  the  High  Street. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  when  he  met  her 
that  afternoon  at  the  stile,  the  old  stile 
where  he  had  first  told  his  love,  "  have  you 
heard  the  latest,  the  very  latest  thing 
people  are  saying  about  you  ?  They  are 
saying  that  you  are  going  to  marry  Gilbert 
Earle,  and  that  he  has  carried  his  house 
across  the  road  to  please  you !  " 

Nancy  laughed. 

"  Do  they  say  this  ?  "  she  said. 

He  did  not  see  much  to  laugh  about,  but 
her  smiles  were  always  infectious. 

"Ye— es,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  think 
they  should  be  allowed  to  say  it.  The  time 
has  come  when  they  should  know  the 
truth.  What  is  there  to  hinder  my  speak- 
ing to  your  mother  at  once,  Nancy?     If 
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we  have  her  consent,  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  engagement  should  not  be  made 
known  at  once,  and  put  an  end  to  all  these 
lying  reports  for  ever." 

He  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  his 
lips  were  working.  She  had  never  seen  his 
face  so  grave  before,  except  in  the  pulpit ; 
he  did  not  look  like  one  who  would  be 
easily  put  off. 

"  Do  they  hurt  you,  Douglas  ?  "  she  said, 
"  do  you  really  mind  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  your 
good  name  is  dearer  to  me  than — than — 
anything  else  in  the  world.  I  cannot  bear 
to  hear  it  mixed  up  with  the  names  of  other 
men." 

Again  Nancy  laughed. 

"  Oh,  my  good  name  can  take  care  of 
itself,  it  does  not  want  a  champion, 
Douglas.  If  I  were  to  mind  what  people 
say  about  me,  I  should  have  enough  to  do. 
I  wonder  why  they  always  talk  about  me  ; 

VOL.  II.  18 
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why  don't  they  talk  about  Lucy  —  or 
Augusta  ?  Nobody  ever  spreads  a  report 
about  Augusta  getting  married — I  wish 
they  would !  Think  how  delighted  she 
would  be  !  It  would  be  quite  a  charity  to 
spread  a  report  about  her.  I  think  I  have 
been  going  to  marry  every  man  in  Stoke  at 
one  time  or  the  other !  There  is  no  one 
left  for  me  to  marry  but  you,  Douglas." 

She  would  not  take  things  seriously,  she 
would  persist  in  making  fun  of  everything. 
The  Curate  still  looked  grave,  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  him.  Perhaps  the 
other  men  that  she  was  going  to  marry  did 
not  mind  ;  but  he  was  in  earnest,  dread- 
fully in  earnest.  This  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. 

"  Darling,"  he  said  wistfully,  "  don't 
you  think  you  could  be  serious  for  once  ? 
I  may  be  going  away  soon ;  there  is  a  talk 
of  my  taking  my  holiday  early  this  year, 
and — and  I  should  like  things  settled  before 
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I  cro."  He  did  not  tell  her  that  the  doctor 
had  ordered  him  to  go  away,  to  go  abroad, 
and  take  a  month's  rest.  He  was  looking 
wretchedly  thin  and  pale,  his  chest  was  as 
flat  as  a  board,  and  he  had  a  nasty  cough ; 
he  looked  as  if  he  wanted  six  months'  rest 
at  least,  and  no  end  of  beef-tea  and  port 
wine,  and  hot-house  grapes.  He  did  not  at 
all  look  as  if  he  wanted  a  wife,  at  least,  not 
just  yet.     It  was  the  last  thing  he  wanted. 

"  You  mean  you  would  like  to  ask 
mamma  ?  "  she  said  quickly  ;  she  did  not 
say  it  at  all  bashfully.  Perhaps  the 
question  was  not  new  to  her  ;  it  no  longer 
made  her  blush  to  ask  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  your  mother  before  I  go." 

"  When  do  you  go,  Douglas  ? — not  yet, 
not  for  a  week  ;  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
to  talk  about  speaking  to  mamma  before 
you  go." 

"  Not   so  much   time,"  he  said  gravely, 
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following  up  his  opportunity.  "  My  rector 
talks  of  the  third,  July  the  third.  Sunday 
is  the  second,  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month,  and  I  should  help  him  over  that, 
and  start  the  next  morning." 

"July?"  she  said.  "When  is  July? 
I  never  know  how  the  days  go." 

"  The  second  will  be  Sunday  week,"  he 
said,  "  there  will  not  be  much  time  to — to 
settle  matters." 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  time ! "  she  said, 
"  but  why  will  you  talk  about  unpleasant 
things,  Douglas  ?  We  shall  not  have  many 
chances  of  seeing  each  other,  of  being  alone 
together  before  you  go  away.  Let  us  be 
happy  while  we  can  ;  why  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  future  ?  " 

It  was  a  question  she  was  always  asking 
herself:  it  is  a  question  many  people — 
happy  people — ask  themselves.  They  will 
find  an  answer  to  it,  perhaps,  by-and-bye, 
when  they  have  ceased  to  ask  it. 
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Nancy  was  brave,  young,  confident ;  she 
only  wanted  to  be  happy:  she  was  gay, 
glad,  happy  now,  beyond  any  happiness 
that  she  could  conceive  :  what  more  could 
the  future  give  her  ? 
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LAST   WOEDS. 

"  A  month  hence,  a  month  hence, 
Far,  far  away." 

The  ridiculous  story  about  Gilbert  Earle 
carrying  his  house  across  the  road,  was  on 
everybody's  lips.  Everyone  agreed  that  a 
man  would  not  attempt  such  a  thing  unless 
he  was  in  earnest.  He  had  not  only 
attempted  it,  but  it  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  People  who  had  seen  the  new  board- 
ing house  marked  out  and  progressing  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  now  saw  it  rising 
brick  by  brick,  upon  the  other  side.  The 
work  was  being  pushed  on  rapidly.  The 
time  that  had  been  lost  in  removing  it  had 
been  already  made  up ;  the  men  were 
working  double  time :  the  walls  were 
already  breast  high. 
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There  must  be  some  reason,  people  said, 
for  this  unusual  haste :  the  schoolmaster 
was  evidently  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
married. 

All  this  talk  about  Gilbert  Earle  and 
his  folly  naturally  took  all  people's  atten- 
tion from  the  Curate.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  ruse  of  Nancy's  to  take  off  people's 
attention.  If  it  were  it  answered  very 
well :  everybody  agreed  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  about  the  Curate ;  there  had 
never  been  anything  serious  in  it :  Nancy 
had  tried  her  tricks  upon  him,  but  she  had 
not  succeeded. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  man  like  Douglas 
Craik,  whose  heart  was  in  his  work,  who 
had  given  up  everything  in  life  to  foUow 
his  Master,  who  had  kept  nothing  back, 
would  be  tempted  from  his  allegiance  by 
such  a  shallow,  frivolous  creature  as  Nancy 
Coulcher.  People  did  not  mince  matters 
when  they  spoke  of    Nancy — they  called 
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her  shallow  and  frivolous  and  vain,  and  a 
whole  string  of  hard  names  that  were  no 
doubt  more  or  less  true,  but  they  did  not 
allow  for  the  woman  in  her  —  the  little 
vein  of  precious  ore  that  lies  hidden  be- 
neath the  coarsest  and  shallowest  natures. 

Besides,  if  she  had  been  the  best  w^oman 
in  the  world  he  could  not  have  married 
her.  He  had  no  right  to  ask  any  woman 
to  marry  him  on  that  miserable  stipend  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and 
in  his  wretched  health.  If  his  cough  did 
not  soon  get  better,  if  it  went  on  tearing 
him  to  pieces  through  the  winter,  he  would 
not  be  alive  in  the  Spring  ;  he  would  have 
passed  where  there  is  no  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage. 

If  aU  he  preached  were  true  he  had  no 
time  to  waste  in  dallying :  he  wanted  every 
minute  he  had  left  to  make  his  own  calling 
and  election  sure,  to  finish  the  work  he 
had  begun.      He  was  really  working  now 
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as  if  this  week  before  his  holiday  were  his 
last  week  in  Stoke.  He  was  calling  upon 
aU  his  poor  people,  he  was  not  leaving  one 
of  them  unvisited.  He  called  upon  Sarah 
Strong  among  the  rest.  It  was  always  a 
trial  to  him  to  call  upon  her  ;  for  all  the 
good  his  visits  seemed  to  do  her,  he  might 
as  well  have  stayed  away.  She  would  not 
hsten  to  any  of  his  teaching,  and  she  was 
not  benefited,  not  sensibly  benefited,  by 
any  of  his  prayers.  He  had  been  praying 
that  she  might  be  relieved,  and  helped,  and 
comforted,  that  the  heavy  burden  that  she 
bore  might  be  made  more  bearable,  ever 
since  he  had  been  in  Stoke.  But  her 
sufierings  were  as  great  as  ever,  and  her 
heart,  her  poor  hard  old  heart  was  un- 
touched. 

His  courage  failed  him  as  he  cHmbed 
the  steep  stairs  and  entered  her  darkened 
room. 

On   this   sultry   summer    afternoon   the 
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blind  was  drawn  down  and  the  window 
was  closed.  The  old  woman  was  dozing 
when  he  went  in,  and  she  was  groaning  in 
her  sleep.  She  woke  up  when  she  heard 
his  voice,  at  least  she  reached  out  her  arm 
over  the  coverlet,  as  if  she  were  groping 
for  something,  and  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  saw  him  standing  beside  her  bed. 

"  Lor'  ha'  mussy ! "  she  said  feebly. 
"  I've  been  dreamin',  I  suppose.  I  thought 
'twas  the  Day  o'  Judgment." 

This  clearly  was  the  Curate's  opportu- 
nity. "You  thought  it  was  the  Judg- 
ment ? "  he  said.  "  How  did  you  feel 
about  your  sins  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  think  naught  about  my  sins," 
she  said  shortly. 

"  You  didn't  think  about  your  sins  ? " 
said  the  Curate  aghast. 

"  No — o,"  she  said,  with  a  groan,  as  she 
tried  to  turn  a  little  round  in  the  bed 
to    get    into   an    easier    position.      "  No 
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— oh  !  What  was  the  use  ?  I  'spose  God 
knew." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  smothering  a  sigh,  "  God 
knows."  He  couldn't  be  very  hard  upon 
her  lying  there  groaning — he  knew  some- 
thing himself  of  pain  and  weakness.  He 
would  have  been  harder  upon  her  if  he 
had  been  a  stranger  to  it.  "He  knows 
that  you  are  a  poor  miserable  sinner,  a 
lost  sinner,  unless  you  come  to  Him  for 
pardon." 

The  last  part  of  his  sentence  was  lost 
upon  the  old  woman  in  the  bed,  who  was 
uttering  a  prolonged  series  of  groans. 

"He  knows  all  about  it,"  she  said  in 
a  jerky,  spasmodic  way,  when  the  pain 
would  let  her  speak  at  all.  "He  didn't 
want  no  tellin'."  She  declined  to  hear  a 
word  about  her  sins ;  the  Curate  in  all  his 
visits  to  her,  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
get  her  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  any 
sins  to   speak   of;    none,   certainly  to   be 
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sorry  for,  to  weep  about.  She  had  spent 
all  her  tears  on  her  pains ;  on  her  pains 
and  her  griefs,  the  sorrows  and  trials  of 
her  hard  lot ;  she  had  none  to  spare  for 
her  sins. 

He  was  going  away  in  a  day  or  two, 
going  away  for  a  month  :  she  would  not  be 
here  most  likely  when  he  came  back — she 
might  die  any  day.  It  was  not  likely  that 
she  would  last  a  month.  If  he  lost  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  her  to  a  sense  of 
her  sinfulness,  of  her  need  of  pardon,  he 
would  never  have  another  chance.  The 
time  would  be  gone  by,  and  she  would 
have  passed  beyond  the  sound  of  his  warn- 
ing voice,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  helping 
hand.  He  would  have  to  give  an  account 
of  this  soul,  this  poor,  blind,  erring  soul  to 
his  Master. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  he  said.  "  I  may 
never  see  you  again.  I  should  like  to  help 
you  if  I  could.     I  should  like  to  feel  that 
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you  were  safe,  quite  safe ;  that  you  were 
reconciled  to  God " 

"  I've  never  quarrelled  with  him,  dearie," 
the  old  woman  whimpered.  "  He's  a-taken 
everything  from  me,  everything  that  I 
cared  for,  an'  laid  me  on  this  bed  of  pain, 
and  I've  put  up  wi'  it  —  I  couldn't  do 
naught  else.  I  don't  know  why  He  should 
ha'  been  so  hard  upon  me,  an'  not  upon 
others.  I  don't  know  what  I've  a-done  to 
deserve  it.  I've  a-worked  hard  all  my  life, 
an'  I've  never  had  naught  but  trouble. 
I've  little  enough  to  be  thankful  for.  I 
suppose  He  knows  why ;  I  haven't  a-com- 
plained  more'n  I  could  help ;  but  I  can't 
help  groaning — it's  my  meat  an'  drink." 

Douglas  Craik  had  to  go  away  and  leave 
the  old  woman  in  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  mind.  Nothing  that  he  could  say  to 
her  would  alter  her  conviction  that  Provi- 
dence had  dealt  hardly  with  her,  that  she 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
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Instead  of  having  a  proper  sense  of 
her  own  sinfulness  and  shortcomings,  she 
held  the  strangely  unorthodox  opinion 
that  some  kind  of  recompense  was  owed 
to  her  for  all  she  had  gone  through ; 
that  her  account  when  added  up,  left 
a  balance,  a  large  balance,  on  the  credit 
side. 

She  was  not  like  the  other  old  women  in 
Stoke  that  the  Curate  visited — the  humble, 
patient  old  souls  who  were  always  bewail- 
ing their  sins,  and  ready  to  listen  to  any 
amount  of  reading,  and  say  "  Amen "  to 
any  number  of  prayers.  They  had  suffered 
as  she  had  suffered,  and  been  borne  down 
by  the  same  cares,  but  they  had  not  lost 
patience  with  Providence;  they  still  be- 
lieved with  a  pathetic,  dull  submission  that 
somehow  they  had  only  received  the  due 
reward  of  their  misdoing — that  nothing 
had  happened  to  them  that  had  not  hap- 
pened to  others,  and  however  hard  their 
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lot  it  was  not  harder  than  they  deserved. 
It  was  a  reconcihng  belief.  Old  Sarah 
Strong  had  no  such  consolation.  She 
could  not  believe  that  God,  if  He  were  a 
God  of  Love,  would  have  laid  all  these 
afflictions  upon  her :  would  have  taken 
from  her  every  earthly  prop,  and  left  her 
alone  in  her  old  age  to  groan  for  years  and 
years  upon  this  painful  bed.  She  could 
not  see  any  love  in  it,  any  love  or  purpose. 
Sometimes  she  used  to  shock  Lucy  by  tell- 
ing her  that  she  did  not  believe  there  was 
a  God  at  all,  at  least  not  for  the  poor,  only 
for  the  rich.  The  poor  were  left  to  them- 
selves ;  there  were  so  many,  they  had 
slipped  out  of  his  hand — how  could  he 
look  after  them  all  ?  This  was  when  the 
pain  had  been  very  hard  to  bear,  after  a 
night  of  more  than  usual  restlessness. 

She  did  not  tell  Douglas  Craik  this  in  so 
many  words,  but  the  shadow  of  her  un- 
belief fell  upon  him,  as  it  had  fallen  upon 
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Lucy,  and  he  went  away  from  her  darkened 
room,  questioning  the  ways  of  Providence. 

Lucy  never  came  away  after  those  visits 
to  Sarah  Strong  but  she  felt  there  had 
been  a  mistake  somewhere,  that  God  could 
never  have  intended  that  so  many  of  his 
children  should  suffer  unspeakable  agonies 
— should  be  horribly  poor  all  their  lives 
— should  bear  about  with  them  an  in- 
tolerable burden  of  misery,  while  others 
should  have  everything  that  the  world 
could  give — wealth,  ease,  strength,  happi- 
ness, all,  and  more  than  they  could  desire 
— that  their  cup  should  be  full,  over-full, 
brimming  over. 

Lucy  couldn't  explain  it  to  Sarah  Strong, 
she  couldn't  explain  it  to  herself.  She 
could  only  fall  back  upon  the  old  hackneyed 
belief  that  God  knows  best. 

Douglas  Craik  did  not  get  away  from 
Paradise  until  late  in  the  afternoon ;  he  had 
promised  to  meet  Nancy  at  a  garden  party, 
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it  would  be  his  last  chance  of  seeing  her 
before  he  went  away,  and  he  had  wasted 
the  precious  moments  in  Sarah  Strong's 
stufiy  room.  He  had  been  kneeling  beside 
her  bed,  asking  God  to  open  her  eyes,  to 
soften  her  hard  old  heart,  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  playing  tennis  with  Nancy  on 
a  sunny  lawn.  He  didn't  feel  very  much 
like  tennis  when  he  got  there.  He  was 
hours  late,  and  some  of  the  county  people 
who  had  come  early,  had  already  begun  to 
go  away. 

He  met  them  going  away  as  he  hurried 
up  the  drive. 

"  Oh,  there's  little  Craik,"  they  said, 
nodding  to  him  in  their  condescending 
way,  "  what  a  scarecrow  he  looks !  It 
can't  be  true  that  he's  engaged  to  that 
pretty  Miss  Coulcher !  " 

He  really  did  look  a  scarecrow.     He  had 

been  making  visits  all  the  morning,  and  he 

had  hurried  over  his  lunch,  his   mid -day 
VOL.    II.  19 
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mutton  chop,  which  also  served  for  a  dinner, 
and  he  had  been  sitting  for  an  hour  this 
hot  summer  afternoon,  in  a  horrible  stufiy 
room.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his  face  was 
as  white  as  his  neckcloth. 

His  white  face,  and  his  sable  clothes 
seemed  quite  out  of  place  on  that  sunny 
lawn,  where  all  the  other  men  present  were 
pink  and  perspiring,  and  arrayed  in  flannels. 
He  hadn't  come  to  play  tennis,  he  had  only 
come  to  look  on.  He  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  he  sat  on  a  shady  seat  under  a 
great  beech  tree,  and  looked  at  the  gay 
picture  spread  out  on  that  sunny  lawn,  of 
the  different  scene  that  he  had  just  left.  A 
clergyman  has  always  to  face  such  con- 
trasts, it  is  part  of  his  daily  life.  He  has 
to  pass  from  weddings  to  funerals  ;  he  has 
often  to  dismiss  the  bride,  and  to  receive 
the  dead  in  one  breath  :  he  has  to  pass  out 
from  amidst  laughter  and  rejoicings  to  the 
presence   of   bereavement   and   woe.     The 
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solemn  side  of  life,  the  seamy  side,  is  never 
out  of  his  sight,  though  he  laughs  and  talks 
like  other  men.  There  is  a  veiled  figure 
ever  by  his  side ;  he  knows  it  is  there,  he 
is  quite  aware  of  its  presence,  though  its 
footfall  is  unheard  by  any  ears  but  his  own. 
It  has  the  key  of  life  in  its  hands,  the  key 
of  life  and  of  death — there  is  only  one  key. 

Douglas  Craik  sitting  there  in  the  shade 
of  the  beech  tree,  looking  across  the  sun- 
shine, saw  a  sight  so  glittering  and  cheerful 
that  it  smote  upon  his  dazzled  senses  with 
something  akin  to  a  pang. 

There  were  great  beds  of  roses  in  bloom, 

and   the   smooth   green   lawn   spread  and 

gleamed  in  the  sunshine.     Everybody  was 

glad  and  happy  ;  a  sort  of  song  of  talk  and 

laughter  and  light  footsteps  came  to  him 

as   he   sat   there  ;    the  gay  shouts  of  the 

tennis  players,  and  the  laughter  of  the  girls, 

and    above    all    the    white   fleecy   clouds 

sailing   across   the   blue    sky.     There   was 
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nothing  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Everybody  was  gay  and  happy.  No  one 
remembered  that  sorrow  and  loss  and  care 
and  disappointment  awaited  him.  Every- 
one thought  that  they  were  waiting  for  his 
neighbour  ;  they  had  no  message  for  him. 
What  could  sorrow  and  loss  have  to  do 
with  youth  and  health  and  high  spirits  ? 

Douglas  Craik  did  not  know  why  this 
gay  scene  should  smite  upon  him  with  a 
sense  of  pain.  Perhaps  because  it  seemed 
to  widen  the  gulf  between  him  and  Nancy. 
She  seemed  to  belong  to  the  sunshine — it 
was  her  right  place. 

She  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men 
when  he  at  last  caught  sight  of  her.  She 
generally  had  a  lot  of  men  around  her  if  she 
happened  to  be  at  a  dance  or  a  garden 
party.  She  was  the  fashion  at  Stoke  Edith, 
and  men  are  always  ready  to  follow  a 
leader. 

She  was  looking  her   brilliant  best,  he 
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observed,  as  he  watched  at  a  distance  his 
opportunity  to  get  near  her.  She  was 
wearing  a  dainty  summer  frock  of  a  de- 
lightful shade  of  blue  that  showed  off  to 
perfection  the  beautiful  transparent  colour 
in  her  cheeks — the  roses  and  lilies  of  her 
complexion,  and  a  round  white  sailor  hat 
that  set  off  the  oval  of  her  face,  and  the 
soft  brown  curls  beneath  the  brim.  She 
was  quite  the  most  attractive  girl  on  the 
lawn.  She  had  spent  days  over  that  blue 
dress  —  the  Coulcher  girls  always  made 
their  own  frocks — and  it  was  a  success. 
Nancy  knew  it  was  a  success,  she  knew 
there  was  not  a  girl  there  that  any  man  in 
his  senses  would  look  at  while  she  was 
present.  She  had  looked  in  her  glass 
before  she  came  away,  and  it  had  told  her 
that  she  was  fairer  to  look  upon  than  any 
girl  in  Stoke. 

She  had  a   fresh   smile   for   everybody, 
Douglas  Craik  observed  as  he  waited  for 
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his  turn ;  her  smiles  were  so  bright  and 
fresh,  and  she  had  an  engaging  way  of 
treating  the  latest  comer  as  if  he  were  the 
object  of  her  special  interest,  as  if  she  had 
been  looking  out  for  him  all  the  afternoon. 

He  liked  Nancy  to  be  admired,  of  course 
— what  man  does  not  wish  the  woman  he 
loves  to  be  worshipped  and  admired  ? — but 
he  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  liked  her 
receiving  this  open,  undisguised  admiration, 
courting  it,  as  it  were. 

She  was  smiling  on  all  these  men  around 
her,  as  she  smiled  upon  him ;  she  made  no 
difference. 

He  could  quite  understand  how  his 
Eector's  brother,  Mr.  Montagu  Asquith,  had 
been  blinded  and  dazzled  into  the  ridicu- 
lous belief  that  Nancy  Coulcher  was  in 
love  with  him.  She  would  lead  any  man 
with  a  grain  of  vanity  in  his  composition  to 
believe  that  she  loved  him — him  only.  Mr. 
Asquith  was  not  on  the  lawn  to-day ;  he 
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had  gone  up  to  town  about  a  fresh  pair  of 
horses  for  the  Victoria  ;  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  pair  that  had  come  down. 

If  he  had  been  there  perhaps  Nancy 
would  not  have  had  such  a  good  time — he 
and  the  schoolmaster  and  Douglas  Craik. 
She  generally  managed  to  divide  her 
lovers  ;  she  could  not  have  kept  them  far 
apart  on  that  sunny  lawn. 

She  saw  the  Curate  when  she  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  game,  and  she  nodded  across 
the  net  to  him  and  blushed  divinely,  at 
least,  he  thought  she  was  blushing,  perhaps 
it  was  the  exercise. 

She  came  up  to  him  when  the  game  was 
over,  smihng  upon  him  as  she  had  smiled 
at  the  rest ;  she  w^as  looking  pink  and 
palpitating,  her  breath  was  coming  rather 
short. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  here,"  she  said. 
"  Lucy  told  me  you  would  be  busy  all  the 
afternoon    with     those     troublesome     old 
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women — that  you  would  not  be  able  to  get 
away." 

"  I  have  got  away,"  he  said.  "  I  wanted 
to  see  you  ;  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a 
week,  I  could  not  wait  any  longer.  Are 
you  glad  to  see  me,  darling  ?  " 

He  spoke  the  last  word  under  his  breath, 
and  his  eyes  had  a  hungry  look. 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes,  of  course,"  she  answered, 
but  she  did  not  look  at  him ;  she  was 
looking  down  on  the  path,  stirring  up  the 
gravel  with  her  tennis  racket.  Perhaps 
she  remembered  that  a  great  many  people 
were  watching  her,  and  she  could  not 
trust  herself  to  meet  the  passion  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  out  riding  with 
Mr.  Asquith  every  day ;  have  you  enjoyed 
it  very  much  ?  " 

He  didn't  know  why  he  asked  this  idiotic 
question,  why  he  mentioned  those  morning 
rides  ;   he  had  not  intended    to    speak  of 
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them.     Perhaps  he  was  wondering  how  she 
could  give  them  up. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  it  immensely,"  she  said 
quite  readily ;  "  you  don't  mind  my  riding, 
do  you,  Douglas  ?  " 

"  No,  darhng,  not  if  you  enjoy  it." 

He  said  it  very  nicely,  but  he  failed  to 
keep  a  quiver  out  of  his  voice. 

She  looked  at  him  sharply  for  a  second, 
a  swift  flash  of  her  blue-grey  eyes,  and  then 
she  dropped  them  demurely. 

"I  will  give  them  up,  Douglas,  if — if 
you  wish  it !  "  she  said  half  humbly,  half 
archly. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  give  up  anything 
you  hked,  that  you  loved,  for  my  sake,  for 
the  world,"  he  said,  with  quite  unnecessary 
fervour. 

She  smiled  back  at  him  in  her  bright 
way,  as  she  had  smiled  at  the  rest.  "  I  am 
so  glad  you  don't  mind,"  she  said. 

"  No,  not  if  it  makes  you  happy."     And 
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then  he  told  her  what  he  had  come  there 
on  purpose  to  tell  her — that  he  was  going 
away  the  next  day — he  was  going  a  few 
days  earlier  than  he  expected — and  he 
would  be  away  a  month,  and  that  he 
would  not  see  her  again  before  he  went. 

She  was  quite  grave  for  a  moment,  and 
he  saw  her  eyes  droop.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  those  long  dark  lashes  veiling  them,  he 
could  have  vowed  there  were  tears  in  them. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  are  going  now,  Douglas," 
she  said  softly,  but  she  did  not  say  why  she 
was  sorry.  And  then  she  was  silent  for  a 
minute — perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  the 
future. 

"  May  I  speak  to  your  mother  to-morrow 
before  I  go,  Nancy  ? "  he  said  with  lover- 
like  eagerness,  "  it  will  be  my  last  chance. 
I  should  like  it  to  be  settled  before  I  go 
away." 

She  looked  up  at  him  half  shyly  beneath 
her  lashes. 
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"  Do  you  want  it  settled  very  much  ? " 
she  asked  softly. 

"  I  should  certainly  like  it  settled  before 
I  go  away,"  he  said  earnestly.  "  I  shall  be 
away  a  month — no  one  can  say  what  may 
happen  in  a  month." 

There  was  a  throb  of  misgiving  in  his 
voice  that  did  not  escape  her. 

"  Oh,  Douglas !  what  could  happen  ?  We 
could  not  be  married  just  yet  if  you  asked 
mamma  to-morrow!" 

"  No,  we  could  not  be  married  perhaps  for 
years.  I  would  not  ask  you,  darling,  to  share 
a  curate's  life.  We  should  have  to  wait — 
perhaps  for  years — before  I  got  a  living." 

He  saw  her  face  drop  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
change  came  over  it,  a  subtle  change  that 
took  the  softness  out  of  it. 

"  There  is  no  hurry  to  speak  to  mamma 
yet,  then ! "  she  said  cheerfully  ;  "  if  we  have 
to  wait  for  years  and  years,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time." 
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"  You  don't  mind  waiting,  darling  ?  "  lie 
faltered.  He  was  quite  ashamed  of  having 
asked  this  girl  to  marry  him,  this  girl  that 
everybody  desired,  and  ask  her  to  wait 
years  and  years  for  him. 

'*  Oh,  no,  not  at  all,  Douglas.  I  don't 
wan't  to  be  married  yet,  I  don't  want  to  be 
married  for  years  !  " 

And  then  she  suddenly  remembered  that 
she  was  due  for  another  game,  that  Gilbert 
Earle  was  waiting  for  her,  and  that  all 
Stoke  Edith  was  looking  on. 


CHAPTEE  lY. 

A    FllTE    CHAMPETRE. 

Douglas  Craik  left  Stoke  Edith  the  next 
day.  He  did  not  have  the  interview  that 
he  desired  with  Mrs.  Coulcher  before  he 
went  away. 

It  was  perhaps  quite  as  well  that  he  put 
it  off  for  a  more  convenient  season.  It 
would  not  have  been  a  pleasant  interview : 
it  was  just  as  well  that  he  was  spared  it. 
Mrs.  Coulcher  would  not  have  been  likely 
to  look  favourably  upon  his  suit ;  she 
would  not  have  smiled  upon  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  her  youngest  daughter,  who 
had  only  an  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  to  marry  upon ;  a  poor 
curate  in  delicate  health,  who  would  want 
a  lot  of  nursing. 
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If  it  had  been  Augusta,  or  Lucy,  it  would 
have  been  different.  Lucy  loved  nursing, 
and  she  would  have  made  a  capital  curate's 
wife.  She  would  have  made  that  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  go  as  far  as  most  girls 
would  have  made  three  hundred,  and  she 
would  have  cured  that  troublesome  cough 
of  his  in  a  month. 

Douglas  Craik  had  made  the  same 
mistake  as  Mr.  Asquith  had  made,  who 
ought,  so  every  one  in  Stoke  agreed,  to 
have  made  Augusta  mistress  of  Ladylift ; 
he  had  chosen  the  wrong  sister.  If  men 
were  only  wise,  if  they  only  knew  what 
was  good  for  them,  there  would  not  be 
such  ill-assorted  matches.  Everyone  would 
marry  the  right  woman,  and  the  Divorce 
Court  would  cease  to  exist. 

Mrs.  Coulcher  had  not  even  suspected 
that  there  was  any  cause  for  uneasiness, 
she  had  not  supposed  that  the  Curate  of  St. 
Eadegund's    would    lift    his    eyes   to   the 
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Beauty  of  Stoke  Edith.  Mrs.  Coulcher  had 
a  habit  of  not  seeing  things  she  did  not 
wish  to  see.  It  is  a  useful  habit  worth 
cultivating  ;  it  saves  a  lot  of  unpleasantness. 
She  never,  by  any  chance,  saw  any  of 
Nancy's  undesirable  suitors,  and  she  did 
not  listen  to  tales.  She  had  heard  that 
absurd  story  of  Gilbert  Earle  carrying  his 
house  across  the  road,  and  had  smiled  at  it 
like  the  rest.  "Nancy  only  gave  an 
opinion,"'  she  explained  sweetly  to  Martha 
Asquith,  when  that  lady  came  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  Nancy's  engagement ; 
"  there  is  really  nothing,  nothing  whatever 
in  it  ;  Nancy  only  told  Mr.  Earle  that  he 
would  find  it  very  disagreeable  living  next 
door  to  the  Wilderness.  Of  course  she 
knew,  as  she  goes  there  ev^y  day.  The 
girls'  playground  would  be  just  under 
his  study  windows,  and  girls  make  so 
much  more  noise  in  their  play  than  boys 
do,   they  are   always  screaming.      I  think 
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he  was  quite  right  to  get  as  far  away  as 
possible." 

This  was  Mrs.  Coulcher's  version.  She 
had  always  smiled  upon  Mr.  Earle  until 
the  Eector's  brother  came  to  settle  at  Stoke 
Edith  ;  but  she  did  not  smile  now.  A  great 
many  mothers  in  Stoke  would  have  smiled 
upon  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  if 
he  had  come  to  them  upon  the  same  errand 
as  he  proposed  to  himself  to  come  to  Mrs. 
Coulcher,  that  he  would  have  come  upon 
long  ago,  if  Nancy  had  not  kept  him  back. 
He  would  have  a  house  of  his  own  pre- 
sently, and  thirty  boarders,  an  assured 
income  to  begin  with  ;  he  was  not  at  all  a 
match  to  be  despised. 

Whate\er  her  mother  might  say,  Nancy 
gave  people  occasion  to  talk.  She  rode 
with  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  morning,  and  she 
walked  back  from  the  Wilderness  with 
Gilbert  Earle  in  the  afternoon.  She  walked 
back  through  the  High  Street ;  she  made 
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no  secret  of  it.  Everybody  agreed  that 
there  had  been  a  mistake  about  the  curate ; 
that  she  had  never  seriously  thought  of 
him,  that  there  had  been  no  engagement. 
A  great  deal  of  pity  had  been  wasted  upon 
him,  pity  and  sympathy,  and  he  had  not 
deserved  it.  It  would  have  been  quite 
ridiculous,  everyone  agreed,  for  a  man  in 
his  state  of  health  to  fall  in  love,  to  think 
of  getting  married.  It  was  just  a  question 
whether  he  would  ever  be  well  enough  to 
return  to  his  work,  whether  he  would  not 
be  ordered  to  remain  abroad  until  the 
Spring.  He  had  had  another  relapse  since 
he  had  been  away  for  his  holiday ;  he  had 
not  got  away  a  moment  too  soon. 

Lucy  heard  of  his  illness  at  the  working 
party  at  the  Eectory,  and  she  came  home 
full  of  it. 

"IVIiss   Asquith  doesn't   think    that  Mr. 

Craik  will  ever  be  well  enough  to  return," 

she  was  teUing  Augusta  when  she  got  back, 
VOL.  II.  20 
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"  he  has  broken  down  again.  This  seems 
to  be  the  worst  attack  he  has  had." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  Augusta  enquired 
anxiously.  She  had  a  remedy  for  most 
complaints  ;  she  was  running  over  in  her 
mind  half-a-dozen  specifics  for  the  Curate's 
possible  ailment. 

"  Oh,  the  old  thing ;  his  lungs  again. 
Miss  Asquith  says  that  both  his  lungs  are 
affected.  He  has  seen  a  specialist  in 
London,  and  he  tells  him  he  ought  to  live 
abroad  ;  that  he  ought  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Africa.  If  he  comes  back  he  will  be 
liable  to  break  down  at  any  moment ;  he 
will  always  want  the  most  careful 
nursing." 

Nancy  looked  up  sharply ;  she  was 
devouring  a  Society  novel ;  a  novel  of  life 
and  manners,  modern  manners,  in  which 
the  lovely  heroine,  who  was  nothing  if 
she  was  not  chic,  had  set  Society  at 
defiance,  and  was  the   leader  of  the   new 
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movement,  the  emancipation  of  the 
daughter.  Nancy  was  finding  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  herself  and 
the  heroine  that  it  was  difficult  to  tear  her 
thoughts  away,  but  she  caught  Lucy's  last 
words,  and  she  looked  up. 

"  Who  has  he  got  to  nurse  him  ? "  she 
asked  sharply. 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  anyone,"  Lucy  said 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  am  sure  he  ought  not  in  his 
state  of  health  to  go  abroad  alone.  What 
would  he  do  if  he  were  taken  ill  in  a 
strange  place  with  no  one  near  to  look 
after  him?  I  cant  think  of  anything 
sadder  than  to  be  ill,  dying  perhaps, 
among  strangers." 

The  tears  were  in  Lucy's  eyes  as  she 
turned  away,  and  her  lip  was  trembling. 

"  I   suppose   you'd   like   to   go  out  and 

nurse   him  ? "'    Nancy    said   with  a   laugh. 

She   had   no   patience  with   Lucy  making 

such  a  fuss  about  things.     She  had  had  a 

20* 
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letter  from  her  lover  that  morning,  and  he 
had  not  said  anything  about  his  illness.  It 
was  a  shorter  letter  than  usual,  but  there 
was  not  a  word  in  it  about  his  breaking 
down  again.  He  never  spoke  of  his  health 
in  writing  to  her ;  he  never  told  her  any- 
thing but  good  news,  and  he  only  spoke  of 
cheerful  things. 

He  had  an  impression  that  she  hated 
gloomy  subjects,  sickness,  and  misfortune, 
and  loss.  He  had  to  keep  these  things  in 
his  own  bosom.  If  he  married  her  he  would 
have  a  fair-weather  wife ;  a  helpmeet  for 
the  bright  days,  for  the  calm  and  the  sun- 
shine. He  could  not  complain  of  her ;  he 
knew  exactly  what  she  was  before  he 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  Perhaps  if  she 
had  been  any  other,  he  would  not  have 
asked  her. 

Nancy  would  not  believe  that  what  Lucy 
said  about  the  Curate  was  true ;  Lucy 
always  made  a  fuss  about  things.     If  her 
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old  women's  little  fingers  ached  she  would 
go  to  see  them  twice  a  day ;  and  when 
they  were  ill,  really  ill,  she  would  sit  with 
them  for  hours,  and  spend  all  her  pocket 
money  on  port  wine  and  beef-tea  for  them. 
Lucy  was  dreadfully  Quixotic.  If  Douglas 
had  been  ill,  Nancy  reasoned  impatiently,  of 
course  he  would  have  said  something 
about  it.  She  was  always  impatient  if 
things  didn't  fall  out  as  she  wished. 

There  was  no  letter  for  her  the  next  day, 
at  least  not  from  Douglas  Craik,  but  there 
was  one  from  the  schoolmaster. 

There  were  generally  two  letters  for  her 
now  every  morning,  but  she  no  longer  got  up 
early,  before  the  household  was  stirring,  to 
fetch  them.  An  obliging  housemaid  saved 
her  the  trouble,  and  brought  them  to  her 
while  she  was  sleeping,  and  when  she 
awoke  she  found  them  tucked  in  under 
her  pillow.  Sometimes  she  read  one  first, 
sometimes  the   other,  and   very   often  she 
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fell  asleep  over  them,  and  jumbled  them  up 
together  in  her  dreams. 

There  was  only  one  to  fall  asleep  over 
the  morning  after  Lucy's  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. It  was  Gilbert  Earle's  letter, 
and  it  contained  a  photograph.  He  had 
sent  her  his  photograph.  She  did  not 
devour  it  with  her  sleepy  eyes,  she  was  only 
half-awake  when  she  opened  it,  and  she 
did  not  waste  any  kisses  upon  it.  She 
compared  it  critically  with  another  she 
had  in  her  writing  case,  the  photograph  of 
Douglas  Craik,  and  set  the  two  photo- 
graphs up,  side  by  side,  on  her  dressing- 
table  while  she  was  getting  up. 

It  was  a  cruel  comparison.  The  one 
was  a  picture  of  splendid  manhood,  the 
other  of  weakness  and  defeat.  The  stoop- 
ing shoulders  and  the  tired  face  looked  like 
failure ;  perhaps  elsewhere  it  might  |bear 
another  name.  It  could  only  be  called 
failure   here  ;   distinct  failure    and  defeat. 
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He  had  attempted  so  much  and  achieved 
so  httle.  He  had  broken  down  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  and  he  had  to  leave  it  for  others 
to  finish.  He  had  worn  himself  out,  quite 
out,  and  had  gained  nothing.  Perhaps 
Nancy  thought  of  this  as  she  stood  dressing 
her  hair  before  the  glass,  and  looking  down 
at  the  pictures  of  her  two  lovers.  It  took 
her  a  long  time  to  do  her  hair,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  it  to  do,  and  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  torturing  and  twisting, 
so  she  had  ample  time  for  reflection. 
Douglas  Craik  had  wasted  himself,  his 
health  and  strength  and  opportunities,  and 
now  if  Lucy's  account  were  true,  he  was 
ill,  dying  perhaps  alone  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Gilbert  Earle  could  not  be  charged  with 
any  such  Quixotic  folly.  He  had  never 
wasted  an  ounce  of  strength  in  his  life, 
or  had  missed  an  opportunity.  He  was 
one  of  those  happy  people   who  had  gone 
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on  developing,  improving  and  expanding 
his  muscles  day  by  day  ;  perpetually  grow- 
ing and  improving.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  and  he  had  had  no  draw- 
backs ;  he  had  never  voluntarily  created 
any  drawbacks  ;  he  had  never  spent  himself 
in  vain.  He  was  an  example  of  what  a 
man  under  favourable  circumstances  can 
become  ;  a  man  who  lives  to  himself,  and 
for  himself,  and  who  does  not  trouble  him- 
self about  his  responsibilities. 

It  was  delightful  to  meet  a  man  so 
well  developed ;  it  showed  to  what  per- 
fection human  nature  could  be  brought. 
Nancy  smiled  back  at  the  handsome  face 
in  the  photograph  before  she  put  it  away 
in  the  pocket  of  her  writing-case,  among 
her  love-letters,  and  she  made  a  little 
moue  at  the  other  ;  she  didn't  exactly  sigh, 
but  she  screwed  up  her  lips.  She  was 
thinking  of  what  Lucy  had  said  ;  about  the 
curate  with  a  delicate  chest.      He  would 
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be  always  falling  ill,  and  he  would  want 
careful  nursing.  Nancy  had  never  done 
any  nursing  in  her  life,  and  she  hated 
sick  rooms.  She  recalled  with  a  shiver, 
the  time  when  her  father  died.  She  remem- 
bered the  darkened  rooms,  and  the  sound 
of  weeping,  and  the  men  with  their  sad 
burden  coming  and  going,  and  the  gloom 
that  was  over  everything.  She  could  never 
go  through  that  over  again,  she  told  herself. 
It  made  her  shiver  to  think  of  it. 

There  was  no  letter  from  Douglas  the  next 
morning  ;  she  could  not  remember  having 
gone  two  days  without  a  letter  from  him 
since  her  engagement.  She  was  sure  that 
he  was  ill  now,  really  ill,  nothing  else  would 
have  kept  him  from  writing.  He  was  not 
the  sort  of  lover  who  would  have  let  any- 
thing stand  in  the  way  of  his  writing  that 
daily  letter,  not  any  occupation  or  engage- 
ment, however  pressing.  He  would  have 
considered  Nancy  first,  and  everything  else 
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would  have  had  to  give  way.  She  did  not 
write  her  accustomed  letter  to  him  that 
day  ;  it  was  her  day  for  writing  to  him — 
she  could  only  find  time  twice  a  week,  she 
told  him,  and  this  was  her  day.  She  put 
off  writing  for  one  or  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  she  reasoned,  if  he  were  too  ill 
to  write  he  would  be  too  ill  to  read  her 
letters,  and  somebody  else  would  have  to 
read  them  to  him ;  some  prying  stranger 
who  would  know  all  about  her  engage- 
ment, and,  for  another  thing,  he  ought  to  be 
kept  quiet ;  reading  letters,  love  letters,  she 
was  sure  would  not  be  at  all  good  for  him. 
But  there  was  another  reason,  a  quite 
sufficient  reason  to  excuse  any  amount  of 
letter- writing  on  this  particular  day.   There 

was  a  big  bazaar,  a  fete  champetre,  it  was 
called,  held  by  permission  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  a  nobleman  living  five  miles 
distant  from  Stoke,  and  Nancy  was  to 
assist.      It    was   on   the  morning   of    this 
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auspicious,  long-looked-for  day  that  Douglas 
Craik's  letter  was  missed. 

The  bazaar  was  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  county  hospital,  and  working  parties 
had  been  preparing  for  it  for  months  past. 
Lucy  Coulcher  had  nearly  worn  her  eyes 
out  of  her  head,  getting  up  early  and 
sitting  up  late  over  some  work  she  was 
doing  for  it.  She  had  been  working  at  it 
until  late  the  night  before,  and  she  had  got 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  finish  it.  She 
had  not  had  time  to  think  of  herself,  to  get 
ready  any  gay,  bewildering  costume  to 
wear  on  the  occasion.  The  regulation 
costume  for  stall  holders  was  pink  ;  pink 
frocks  with  dainty  white  aprons,  and  big 
Gainsborough  hats.  Nancy's  costume  had 
been  ready  for  a  week,  and  it  suited  her, 
as  her  admirers  very  inaptly  remarked, 
"  down  to  the  ground."  It  did  not,  in 
fact,  come  within  inches  of  the  ground,  it 
was  a    delightful  short  skirt  that  showed 
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her  silk  stockings  and  her  pretty  bronze 
shoes. 

Poor  Lucy  looked  so  dowdy  with  her  tired 
face  and  her  swollen  eyes,  and  her  shabby  old 
summer  clothes,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  with  her  but  to  hide  her  away  in 
a  corner,  where  she  would  be  out  of  sight, 
and  give  her  some  unpleasant  things  to  sell 
that  no  one  else  would  undertake.  JSTancy 
was  such  a  radiant  vision  in  her  pink,  with 
her  becoming  hat  and  her  ready  smile,  that 
she  was  set  by  common  consent  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place,  to  preside  over  the 
flower  stall,  the  buttonholes,  and  the  ices. 

The  fete  would  have  been  a  success,  an 
immense  success,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
rain ;  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  and 
spoilt  everything.  There  were  to  have  been 
bowls  on  the  green,  and  croquet  and  tennis 
and  archery,  and  all  sorts  of  out-door  sports, 
but  the  rain  put  a  stop  to  them  all.  It 
came  down  in  sheets  and  spoilt  everything. 
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It  leaked  through  the  canvas  roofs  of  the 
tents  and  dripped  on  the  stalls  beneath,  and 
on  the  pretty  stall  holders  in  their  pink 
frocks  ;  it  flooded  the  lawns  that  were  laid 
out  for  croquet,  and  it  nipped  the  archery 
in  the  bud.  It  put  a  stop  to  everything. 
Most  of  the  people  had  started  before  the 
rain  had  begun,  and  they  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  the  downpour.  There  was  a 
great  scuttling  away  beneath  umbrellas 
and  in  mackintoshes,  a  general  rush  for  the 
inadequate  shelter  of  the  canvas  roofs. 
Poor  little  Lucy  in  her  corner  got  wet 
through.  They  had  put  her  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  grounds,  beneath  a 
big  Japanese  umbrella,  and  given  her  some 
sweets  to  sell.  The  umbrella  got  soaked 
through  before  the  storm  had  well  begun, 
and  her  little  stock  of  sweets  got  washed 
away,  and  she  was  ankle  deep  in  water 
before  anyone  took  any  notice  of  her 
plight,  and  came  to  the  rescue. 
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Nancy  was  better  off — she  generally  was 
better  off — it  was  Lucy's  fate  to  go  to  the  wall. 
The  committee  had  given  Nancy  a  lovely 
stall  beneath  the  piazza,  with  a  substantial 
roof  overhead,  where  she  could  see  every- 
body arriving,  and  all  the  unhappy  people 
in  the  tents  below  getting  wet. 

She  caught  the  people  coming  in,  before 
they  had  lost  their  tempers  and  spent  all 
their  money,  and  she  greeted  them  with  her 
sweetest  smiles.  She  had  a  fresh  smile  for 
every  comer. 

It  was  worth  paying  a  shilling  for  a 
buttonhole  to  be  smiled  upon  by  such  a  pair 
of  sweet  eyes,  and  it  was  worth  paying  six- 
pence more  to  have  it  pinned  on — Nancy 
did  not  pin  them  in  for  nothing — to  get  a 
nearer  view  to  see  how  very,  very  blue  they 
were.  Many  men  were  not  satisfied  with 
one  glance,  with  half-a-dozen  ;  they  kept  on 
losing  their  buttonholes,  and  paying  their 
shillings  and  sixpences  to  buy  others,  and 
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have  them  pinned  in,  to  have  another  look 
at  Nancy's  blue  eyes.  Gilbert  Earle  was 
among  these  foolish  spendthrifts.  He  lost 
quite  half-a-dozen  full-blown  roses  in  the 
mud.  He  would  have  nothing  but  roses, 
and  used  up  all  Nancy's  pins.  When 
the  buttonholes  were  all  gone  he  made 
himself  ill  with  ices  ;  he  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his 
devotion. 

Nancy  was  carried  away  in  the  midst  of 
selling  the  ices  to  play  the  fiddle  at  a 
concert.  There  were  concerts  held  at  a 
tent  in  the  grounds  every  half  hour,  and  a 
witty  man  who  stood  at  the  door  invited 
the  people  to  walk  up — "  Walk  up,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  after  the  manner  of  the 
showman  at  a  fair,  whispered  confiden- 
tially that  the  beauty  of  Stoke  was  to  be 
seen  within.  Nancy's  admirers  crowded 
into  the  concert  room  as  they  had  pressed 
round  her  for  the  buttonholes,  and  feasted 
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their  eyes  on  the  radiant,  blushing  vision, 
and  listened  to  her  dulcet  strains. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  Nancy  enjoyed  her- 
seK  immensely.  She  had  been  a  success, 
a  distinct  success  ;  it  was  one  of  her  very 
happiest  days.  She  did  not  give  a  single 
thought  to  Douglas  Craik  the  whole  day 
until  she  caught  sight  of  a  ridiculous  little 
curate  from  a  neighbouring  parish  running 
about  among  the  crowd  with  a  tray  of 
kettle  holders.  He  rather  reminded  her  of 
Douglas  ;  he  was  so  good  -  natured,  and 
willing  to  be  used  in  the  humblest  way  ; 
he  was  not  above  selling  kettle  holders. 
She  laughed  to  herself  when  she  thought 
what  a  good  time  Douglas  would  have 
had  if  he  had  been  carrying  about  that 
tray,  how  all  the  old  ladies  in  Stoke  would 
have  bought  up  his  kettle-holders.  The 
men  would  have  laughed  at  him,  Gilbert 
Earle  and  the  rest,  they  would  not  have 
made    laughing    stocks    of    themselves   in 
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the  eyes  of  all  those  great  people  for  the 
world. 

There  really  were  great  people  there 
in  spite  of  the  rain ;  all  the  county  people 
were  there.  They  came  in  their  carriages, 
with  their  prancing  thoroughbreds  and 
their  splendid  liveries.  It  quite  touched 
Nancy  to  see  them. 

The  spectacle  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  neighbouring  clergy  driving  up  in 
the  midst  of  this  brilliant  throng,  in  their 
nondescript  ramshackle  vehicles  with  their 
poor  old  screws  of  horses,  moved  her  with 
something  akin  to  impatience  and  disgust. 
Some  of  them  had  driven  a  long  way, 
driven  through  heavy  country  roads,  and 
they  were  wet  through  and  bespattered  with 
mud  ;  the  mothers  were  all  cross  and  ill- 
tempered,  and  the  daughters,  in  their  poor 
drenched  finery,  were  a  sight  to  see ! 

Some  day,  if  she  married  Douglas  Craik, 
she  would  drive  up  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
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assembly  in  a  ramshackle  "  one-horse-shay  " 
of  some  kind,  and  she  would  wear  a  dowdy 
bonnet,  and  a  hideous  old-fashioned  gown, 
and  nobody  would  take  any  notice  of  her. 
It  made  her  shiver  to  think  of  it. 

Mr.  Asquith  drove  up  in  his  new  Victoria 
while  Nancy  was  selling  her  ices  and  look- 
ing on.  He  was  driving  the  new  pair  of 
chestnuts  to-day  for  the  first  time.  They 
were  handsomer  than  the  last  pair,  with 
more  style  about  them.  They  had  the 
sleekest,  shiniest  coats  in  the  world,  and 
they  pawed  the  gravel  in  front  of  that 
pavilion,  where  Nancy  was  looking  on,  in 
a  way  that  went  to  her  heart.  The  broken- 
kneed  old  ponies  of  the  neighbouring  clergy 
were  glad  enough  to  stand  still,  as  meek  as 
mice,  with  their  poor  old  heads  hanging 
down,  and  their  tails  drooping,  and  their 
toes  turned  in ;  they  had  no  spirit  left  in 
them,  after  ploughing  their  way  through 
rutty  lanes  with  a  heavy  load  behind  them. 
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while  the  high-stepping  chestnuts  who  had 
just  come  from  Tattersall's  were  arching 
their  necks  and  pawing  the  ground  in  the 
very  latest  fashion  ;  no  consideration  would 
have  induced  them  to  stand  still. 

Mr.  Asquith  had  waited  until  the  rain 
cleared  off;  he  would  not  have  driven 
that  five  miles  in  the  rain  for  the  world. 
He  drove  up  in  the  sunshine,  he  and  his 
sister  Martha,  the  very  last  arrival,  when 
there  was  a  distinguished  crowd  collected 
on  the  terrace  to  see  them  arrive.  The 
handsome  new  carriage,  and  the  sleek, 
shining,  high  -  stepping  horses,  attracted 
everybody's  attention.  There  was  quite  an 
audible  murmur  of  admiration,  and  some 
of  the  quite  best  people  pressed  round  to 
shake  hands  with  fat  old  Martha  Asquith 
and  her  brother. 

They   would   have  been   shaking   hands 

with  Nancy  if  she  had  been  in  her  place. 

There    had  been  no  one  to  welcome  her 
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when  she  arrived  in  the  'bus  from  the  Bull, 
that  brought  over  the  stall  holders  from 
Stoke  early  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Asquith  arrrived  last,  and  went 
away  first ;  he  would  not  wait  to  risk 
another  shower.  He  made  a  sort  of  state 
procession  round  the  bazaar  with  all  the 
stall  holders  running  after  him,  and  a 
footman  following  behind  carrying  his 
purchases.  He  could  not  buy  an  ice  of 
Nancy,  it  would  have  disagreed  with  him, 
and  upset  his  liver,  and  he  had  already  a 
flower  in  his  button  hole.  His  purchases, 
like  his  chestnuts,  were  on  a  magnificent 
scale ;  he  bought  all  the  Indian  rugs,  that 
everybody  else  had  passed  by,  and  the 
orchids  at  the  flower  stall,  and  the  palms 
and  foliage  plants  ;  he  could  find  room  for 
them  all  at  Ladylift. 

Nancy  watched  him  drive  off  with  them  ; 
the  front  of  the  Victoria  piled  up  with 
Indian  rugs,   and  waving  fronds  of  palms 
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and  exotics,  with  all  the  neighbourhood 
looking  on  while  they  were  being  packed 
in.  She  could  see  the  carriage  winding 
through  the  long  drive  in  the  park,  with 
the  sun  gleaming  on  the  new  silver-plated 
harness,  and  the  horses  tossing  up  their 
necks,  and  the  Indian  stuffs  piled  up  in 
front,  a  brilliant  bit  of  colour  in  the  green 
landscape,  with  old  Martha  Asquith's  red 
face  just  visible  above  them. 

Nancy  had  to  stay  till  the  last,  till 
everybody  worth  seeing  had  gone.  There 
were  no  more  ices  and  no  more  button 
holes  to  sell,  but  she  had  been  put  down 
to  play  the  fiddle  at  the  last  concert,  and 
she  had  to  stay  behind,  and  see  all  the 
county  people  drive  away,  to  play  to  a 
lot  of  country  boors  who  came  in  late  at 
half  price. 

She  went  back  when  the  dusk  had  fallen, 
and  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  sheets  ; 
a  window  of  the  'bus  was  broken,  and  the 
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rain  drifted  in ;  the  straw  was  damp  and 
muddy,  and  her  pretty  bronze  shoes  were 
spoilt,  and  the  girls — there  were  only  girls 
in  the  'bus — did  nothing  but  chatter  about 
the  dolls  and  the  flannel  petticoats  they 
had  sold,  all  the  way  back  to  Stoke. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


THE    schoolmaster's    LETTER. 


Ladyliet  was  ready,  quite  ready.  It  was 
furnished  from  cellar  to  roof.  The  oak 
furniture  that  Nancy  had  chosen  was  in 
the  dining  -  room,  and  the  terra  -  cotta 
hangings  were  up,  and  the  kitchen  dresser 
was  varnished.  Mr.  Asquith  had  settled 
to  have  it  varnished  after  all ;  he  had 
given  up  paint,  as  Nancy  objected  to  it, 
and  he  had  given  instructions  to  have  it 
varnished. 

There  was  really  nothing  to  wait  for. 
Everything  was  quite  complete,  and  the 
gardens  were  looking  their  brilliant  best. 
If  Nancy  delayed  making  up  her  mind 
much  longer,  the  best  would  be  over ;  the 
first    roses    of     the    season    had    already 
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bloomed,  and  the  lilies,  the  tall  white 
Mary  lilies  in  the  borders  were  fading. 

Mr.  Asquith  liked  geraniums  and 
lobelias ;  his  taste  for  flowers  was  old- 
fashioned,  the  heart-shaped  beds  on  the 
lawn  were  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  blue. 

He  used  to  come  up  to  the  house  every- 
day to  see  the  gardens,  and  the  furniture 
put  into  its  place,  and  the  pictures 
hung.  The  hanging  of  the  pictures  took 
a  long  time.  He  could  never  quite  make 
up  his  mind  where  they  should  go.  They 
used  to  be  put  up  one  day,  and  taken 
down  the  next.  He  was  very  particular 
about  his  pictures — engravings  rather ;  he 
had  no  pretty  bright  water  colour  sketches, 
or  delightful  modern  oil  paintings,  such 
as  are  usually  seen  in  newly  -  furnished 
houses. 

He  had  nothing  but  dingy  old  en- 
gravings, proof  engravings,  that  he  had 
spent   a   lifetime  in    collecting ;    that   was 
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one  of  his  old-fashioned  fads,  that  and 
beetles. 

He  couldn't  settle  among  all  his  pictures 
which  he  should  hang  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  classical  temples,  and  the  ruins,  and 
the  old  philosophers,  looked  out  of  place 
amid  the  dainty  terra-cot t a  hangings,  and 
the  Indian  rugs,  and  the  modern  furniture. 

He  wanted  a  woman  to  decide,  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  pass  her  hfe 
among  them.  He  gave  up  the  picture  hang- 
ing at  last  in  despair,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  beetles.  Here  he  could  please  him- 
self. He  lined  the  walls  of  the  study  with 
cases  of  hideous  crawling  things  that  made 
Nancy  feel  creepy  to  look  at  them. 
Every  case  he  hung  up,  and  he  hung 
them  low  in  order  that  they  should  be 
easier  to  get  at ;  he  pictured  to  himself 
the  happy,  happy  days  that  lay  before 
him  when  he  would  show  her  his  treasures. 
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and  explain  to  her  in  his  prosy  old  way 
their  history  and  habits.  There  was  so 
much  to  tell  her  about  them,  he  should 
never  get  through  them  all,  and  she  would 
never  tire  ! 

It  was  his  absurd,  pedantic  way  of 
showing  affection,  of  making  love,  showing 
her  specimens  through  a  microscope.  He 
did  not  know  any  other  way.  He  had  let 
the  time  go  by  when  it  would  have  come 
natural  to  him,  as  it  comes  natural  to  other 
men,  the  old  story,  and  the  old  way  of 
telling  it.  He  had  been  buried  for  years 
in  his  lonely  college  rooms,  among  his  old 
musty  books  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  women. 
He  had  gained  a  great  store  of  learning, 
and  he  had  written  some  dull  books  which 
nobody  would  ever  think  of  reading ;  he 
had  given  one  of  them  to  Nancy  with 
what  she  had  flippantly  termed  his  portrait 
in  it,  but  he  had  missed  a  good  deal  in  life. 
He  was  promising  himself  to  make  up  in  the 
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future  for  what  he  had  lost  in  the  past.  He 
had  bought  a  great  house,  and  filled  it  with 
much  goods,  and  lined  the  walls  with  the 
treasures  that  he  had  spent  his  best  years 
in  accumulating  ;  there  was  nothing  lacking 
but  the  beautiful  young  wife  who  was  to 
preside  over  it.  Surely  his  soul  would  be 
able  to  dwell  at  ease.  His  cough  was 
better  in  this  sweet  July  weather,  and 
his  Hver — he  had  had  so  much  to  do 
lately,  getting  his  house  in  order,  that  he 
had  had  no  time  to  think  about  his  liver, 
or  else  those  long  rides  with  Nancy  on  the 
cob,  had  shaken  it  up  ;  there  was  not  a 
single  cloud  on  the  horizon.  A  delightful 
vista  opened  out  before  him — a  grey  formal 
middle-aged  vista — with  Nancy  by  his  side. 
He  could  not  think  of  a  future  without 
her.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
begin  life  at  Ladylift  without  Nancy.  He 
had  settled  to  stay  at  the  Eectory  with 
his  brother  and  sister  until  he  was  married. 
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They  would  begin  housekeeping  in  their 
new  home  together,  hand  in  hand,  as  it 
were.     The  sooner  the  better. 

Mrs.  Coulcher  had  been  out  in  the 
Victoria  several  times.  It  had  called  for 
her  every  day  since  her  illness.  It  was  a 
very  different  thing  to  the  old,  shabby 
pony-carriage  that  she  used  to  drive  over 
the  rough  Cornish  roads.  She  could  not 
help  thinking,  as  she  sat  in  state  like  a 
duchess,  behind  the  high-stepping  chestnuts 
with  a  coachman  in  a  bran  new  livery  on 
the  box,  of  that  lumbering  old  pony-carriage, 
with  the  broken-kneed  grey  pony  that  was 
always  tumbhng  down. 

Nancy  did  not  often  accompany  her 
mother  in  these  afternoon  drives ;  she 
remembered  what  Augusta  had  said  about 
committing  herself.  She  stood  at  the  bow 
window  and  watched  her  mother  and 
Augusta  drive  off,  and  admired  the  carriage 
— it  was  the  exact  shade  of  blue  that  she 
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had  set  her  heart  on — and  the  horses,  and 
the  handsome  silver-plated  harness,  and  the 
smart  new  liveries.  She  watched  them 
with  a  sense  of  possession.  They  were 
virtually  hers  ;  she  had  only  to  stretch  out 
her  hand  at  any  moment,  but  she  would 
have  to  pay  a.  penalty  for  them. 

Mrs.  Coulcher  and  Augusta  stopped  at 
Ladylift  on  one  of  these  occasions.  Mr. 
Asquith  was  there  to  help  Mrs.  Coulcher 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  to  show  her  over 
the  house.  In  spite  of  her  weakness  she 
went  all  over  it,  she  did  not  leave  a  room 
unvisited. 

The  sight  of  the  great  house  with  its 
luxurious  appointments,  and  its  modern 
conveniences,  quite  took  her  breath  away. 
There  had  been  no  expense  spared  to  make 
it  perfect,  quite  perfect — there  was  not  a 
flaw  anywhere.  The  house  was  replete 
with  every  luxury  that  a  woman  could 
desire.      The    gardens    were    a    blaze    of 
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scarlet,  of  scarlet  and  green,  with  broad 
shadows  beneath  the  trees  —  it  almost 
looked  like  a  park. 

Mrs.  Coulcher,  when  she  came  back  to 
the  drawing-room  after  that  inspection, 
that  thorough  inspection  of  the  house,  felt 
exactly  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  She  had 
no  spirit  left  in  her. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  half !  "  she  said  to 
Nancy  when  she  got  back,  "you  did  not 
tell  me  about  that  linen  cupboard.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  well  stocked  for  a 
house  of  its  size.  There  were  dozens  of 
pairs  of  linen  sheets,  and  pillow  cases,  real 
Irish — they  came  from  Belfast — and  the 
table  cloths  were  double  damask.  You 
can  always  tell  what  people  are  by  their 
damask ! " 

Nancy  made  a  little  moue;  she  did  not 
care  much  about  pillow  cases  or  table 
cloths. 

"  And  was  that  all  you  saw  ? "  she  said 
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laughing  ;  "  did  he  drag  you  there  to  show 
you  the  tea-cloths  ?  " 

"  We  saw  everything,  we  went  through 
the  house.  It  is  furnished  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  there  is  nothing  wanting. 
The  silver  and  the  china  are  as  handsome 
as  the  linen.  The  Persian  rugs  are  the 
richest  I  have  ever  seen — the  pile  is  quite 
an  inch  deep  !  '* 

Mrs.  Coulcher  could  have  gone  on 
talking  all  night  about  Mr.  Asquith's  house 
and  its  fittings. 

He  had  done  perhaps  the  wisest  and  the 
best  thing  he  could  have  done  to  bring 
things  to  a  crisis.  He  had  shown  her  the 
nest  that  he  had  prepared,  the  soft,  warm, 
well-fitted  nest  that  he  had  ready  for  her 
nursling.  No  mother's  heart  could  have 
withstood  that  snug  nest,  and  the  Victoria, 
and  the  liveries.  She  didn't  know  which  was 
the  last  drop  in  the  cup,  the  last  straw  that 
turned  the  balance,  the  liveries,  or  the  linen. 
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Nancy  laughed  to  herself  as  she  pictured 
her  mother  going  over  Douglas  Craik's 
lodgings,  the  only  home  he  had  to  offer 
her  ;  the  only  home  he  was  likely  to  have 
to  offer  her  for  j^ears  and  years — she  pic- 
tured her  going  through  the  silver — the 
plated  forks,  and  the  scanty  napery  of  a 
lodging  house,  the  worn  carpets,  and  the 
shabby  hearthrugs. 

"  I  can't  think  what  you  are  laughing 
at,"  Augusta  said  sharply.  Perhaps  she 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  sister's 
mind. 

"  I  was  touched  by  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  rugs,"  Nancy  said  in  a  voice 
unsteady  with  laughter.  "  Whatever 
would  happen  if  he  were  to  upset  one 
of  those  cases  of  beetles  he  makes  such 
a  fuss  about  on  them? — the  horrid  little 
things  would  all  get  covered  up,  and  he 
would  never  be  able  to  find  them !  " 

This  consideration  afforded  her  immense 
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satisfaction.  She  could  get  fun  out  of 
most  things,  whether  men  or  beetles. 

Things  came  to  a  crisis  the  following 
day  ;  it  was  no  laughing  matter. 

Mrs.  Coulcher  sent  for  Nancy  to  her 
room,  while  she  was  dressing,  the  following 
day ;  she  was  still  an  invalid,  she  seldom 
came  down  stairs  till  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

Nancy  always  knew  that  there  was 
something  wrong  when  her  mother  sent 
for  her,  that  there  was  a  mauvais  quart 
d'heure  awaiting  her. 

"It's  Mr.  Asquith  again,"  she  said, 
shrugging  her  shoulders  as  she  went  up 
the  stairs. 

She  did    not  run   up  as   she   generally 

did,  taking  little  flying  leaps  by  the  way ; 

she   went   up   slowly,   with   her    forehead 

puckered,    and    the    corners   of   her    lips 

drawn  down. 

Mrs.  Coulcher  was  sitting  in  a  big  chair 
VOL.  II.  22 
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propped  up  with  cushions ;  she  was  not 
so  well  this  morning,  and  she  was  looking 
paler  than  usual.  She  had  not  been  well 
enough  to  finish  dressing,  she  had  to  sit 
down  in  the  middle. 

Nancy  noticed  these  details  beneath  her 
drooping  eyelids  when  she  came  into  the 
room,  and  she  fancied  the  room  was  more 
stufiy  than  usual,  stuffy  and  invalidy.  It 
had  the  closeness  that  a  room  has  on  a 
summer  morning,  a  room  that  has  had  the 
windows  shut  all  night,  to  anyone  coming 
in  from  the  fresh  air.  Nancy  had  just 
come  in  from  the  garden,  and  she  screwed 
up  her  lips  and  sniffed  in  her  candid,  un- 
ceremonious way ;  she  didn't  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  of 
that  close  room  was  disagreeable  to  her. 

"  I  wish  you'd  have  the  window  open, 
mother,"  she  said,  raising  the  sash  a  few 
inches,  "  I  don't  think  I  can  slay  here  with 
it  shut.     It's  so  horribly  stufiy !  " 
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Mrs.  Coulcher  bes^an  to  couofh. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  have  it  shut,  Nancy," 

she  said  weakly.    "  You  will  have  to  bear 

the  closeness  of  the  room  while  I  speak  to 

you.     You  will  have  to  bear  a  good  many 

things  in  life  that  you  don't  like,  my  child ; 

you  will  have  to  consider  other  people  as 

you  grow  older.     When  you  are  married 

there  will   be  your  husband  to  consider  ; 

you  will  have  to  consider  him  first.     You 

will  have  to  nurse  him  when  he  is  sick, 

it  will  be  your  place,  you  cannot  give  it 

up   to    another.     Think    of  the  months    I 

nursed   your    father,   alone,   and    without 

help.     I  could  not  have  let  another  nurse 

him.     A  wife's  place  is  by  the  sick  bed  of 

her  husband,  of  her  husband  and  children. 

It  is  no  use  for  her  to  complain  that  the 

room    is    close    and    unpleasant,  or   dark 

and  dull.     If  it  is  dark  and  dull,  it  is  all 

the  more  reason  that  she  should  brighten 

it  by  her  presence." 

22* 
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Nancy  yawned. 

It  was  hardly  worth  while  for  her  mother 
to  have  sent  for  her  to  listen  to  this  tire- 
some lecture  on  a  wife's  duties  in  a  sick 
room.  How  could  she  have  known  that 
the  man  that  her  daughter  had  promised 
to  marry  was  an  invalid,  was  likely  to  be 
an  invalid  all  his  life?  Could  Douglas 
Craik  have  written  to  her  ?  There  was  a 
letter  turned  down  on  the  table  beside  her 
mother's  chair — could  it  be  from  Douglas  ? 
Had  he  grown  impatient,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  suspense  and  secrecy  that  was  so 
distasteful  to  him  ?  Had  he  written  to 
her  mother  to  ask  her  consent  to  their 
engagement  ? 

Nancy  glanced  sharply  at  the  letter ; 
she  could  have  told  in  a  moment,  even 
at  that  distance  from  where  she  was 
standing  by  the  window,  her  lover's 
writing,  but  the  letter  was  turned  face 
downwards. 
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"It's  from  Mr.  Asquith,"  she  thought 
impatiently.  "  I  can't  think  why  he's  in 
such  a  hurry!" 

But  the  letter  was  not  from  Mr.  Asquith. 
Nancy  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  who  the 
letter  was  from. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  that  has  surprised 
me  very  much,"  Mrs.  Coulcher  began 
nervously,  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
envelope  that  was  turned  face  downward 
upon  the  table  beside  her;  "it  is  from  a 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  know  very  well, 
not  at  all  intimately,  and — and  it  has  taken 
me  by  surprise," 

Nancy  breathed  more  freely. 

It  was  not  from  Douglas  Craik.  Mrs. 
Coulcher  knew  him  quite  well,  knew  him 
more  intimately  than  any  man  in  Stoke ; 
he  was  always  coming  to  see  her  in  that 
close,  stuffy  sick  room.  And  it  was  not 
Mr.  Asquith.  Nancy  could  not  think  who 
it  could  be  from,  unless  it  were  from  one 
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of  the  many  men  who  had  crowded  round 
her  for  "  button  holes  "  at  the  bazaar. 

"It  is  from  a  Mr.  Earle,  one  of  the 
young  masters  at  the  grammar  school,  and 
— and  he  has  asked  my  permission  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  you." 

It  was  a  very  ridiculous  way  to  put  it — 
"  to  pay  addresses."  Nobody  pays  ad- 
dresses now.  That  sort  of  thing  has  gone 
quite  out  of  fashion.  Methods  have 
changed,  love  making  among  them. 

Nancy  laughed.  She  could  not  help 
laughing.  She  had  never  thought  of 
Gilbert  Earle.  That  little  affair  about 
moving  his  house  had  only  been  a  ruse  of 
hers,  a  ruse  to  put  the  gossips  of  Stoke  off 
the  scent.  It  had  succeeded  better  than 
she  had  expected.  She  had  never  been 
serious ;  if  he  had  chosen  to  take  it 
seriously  that  was  his  fault,  it  was  not 
hers.  She  had  never  dreamed  that  he 
would  write  to  her  mother. 
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"  Did  he  say  that  ?  "  she  asked  laughing. 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  serious  for  once, 
Nancy,"  Mrs.  Coulcher  said  severely.  "  It 
is  what  people  used  to  say  when  I  was 
young ;  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  say. 
Your  dear  papa,  I  remember,  asked  per- 
mission of  my  father  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  me  long  before  he  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject.  I  met  him,  I  remember,  at  a 
clerical  meeting ;  the  Bishop  had  come 
over  to  preside,  and  he  was  asked  to  meet 
him.  He  wrote  to  my  father  the  next  day  ; 
he  did  not  presume  to  address  me  until  he 
had  my  father's  consent." 

Nancy  smiled  to  herself.  She  was 
thinking  what  a  time  her  mother  would 
have  had  if  she  had  had  to  decide  the 
claims  of  all  her  suitors ;  it  was  a 
very  good  thing  for  every  one  that  the 
times  had  changed,  the  times  and  the 
manners. 

"I   can't  think   what    made   Mr.   Earle 
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write  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  mild 
surprise. 

"I — I  am  afraid  by  the  tone  of  his 
letter,  you  have  given  him  some  encou- 
ragement, Nancy,  that  you  have  led  him 
to  believe  that  your  feelings  for  him  were 
— were " 

Nancy  did  not  give  her  mother  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  sentence. 

"  I  hadn't  any  feelings  at  all  for  him,  I 
can't  help  his  believing  things — it's  not  my 
fault  if  he  believes  things,  mother !  "  Nancy 
said  in  an  injured  voice. 

"  No — o,  not  unless  you  led  him  on,  my 
dear,  unless  you  let  him  think  that  his 
attentions  were  not  unwelcome." 

Nancy  couldn't  help  smiling  ;  her  mother 
was  so  dreadfully  old  fashioned.  As  if 
any  man's  attentions  were  unwelcome — 
any  man's  in  a  certain  position — to  a 
girl  in  her  senses !  Nancy  had  so  many 
admirers  and  she  made  them  all  welcome. 
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She  did  not  pick  and  choose  like  some 
girls. 

"  Led  him  on  ?  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  mother !  "  she  said  in  that  injured 
tone. 

She  really  looked  a  picture  of  innocence, 
standing  there  in  the  sunshine  with  her 
pink  cheeks  and  her  downcast  eyes ;  no 
one  to  look  at  her  would  believe  that  she 
had  led  a  man  on  in  her  life. 

"  No !  I  was  thinking  about  the  house, 
he  may  have  mistaken  your  interest  in  his 
house." 

"  Oh,  bother  his  house  !  it  wouldn't  have 
mattered  to  me  if  he  had  set  it  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  road." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  misled  the  poor  young 
man,  Nancy ;  you  must  have  let  him  think 
you  cared,  or  he  would  not  have  moved  it, 
he  could  not  move  it  without  losing  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  I  am  told  he  has  not 
much  to  lose." 
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"  He  asked  me  for  my  opinion,  mamma, 
and  I  gave  it.  You  would  not  have  me 
marry  him  because  he  carried  his  house 
across  the  road  ?  " 

"I  would  not  have  you  marry  a  poor 
man,  my  dear,  on  any  account,"  Mrs. 
Coulcher  said  gravely,  "with  your  tastes, 
and  brought  up  as  you  have  been — you 
must  never  think  of  marrying  a  poor  man  ! 
You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  always 
pinching  and  scraping,  to  have  to  keep  up 
an  appearance  upon  an  insufficient  income, 
to  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  humiliations, 
to  wear  your  life  out  with  small  worries 
and  petty  cares.  I  would  sooner  you 
never  married  at  all  than  you  married  a 
poor  man." 

Nancy  shuddered  at  the  picture  her 
mother  drew.  She  was  thinking  of  those 
poor  people  she  had  seen  crowding  into  the 
pony  carriages  in  the  rain  at  the  fete  a  day 
or  two  ago.     How  worried  and  cross  and 
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dowdy  they  looked.  Some  day,  if  she 
married  Douglas  Craik,  she  would  look 
dowdy  and  worried  and  cross.  She  would 
lose  all  her  good  looks,  and  she  would 
grow  old  before  her  time.  Her  face  would 
get  wrinkled,  and  her  hair  would  turn  grey 
with  scraping  and  pinching.  It  was  a 
terrible  picture. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  marry  a  poor  man, 
mamma,"  she  said  meekly. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  hope  not.  Then  I  may 
tell  this  young  man  that  he  has  mistaken 
your  feelings  for  him  ?  " 

"  You  may  tell  him  what  you  like, 
mamma.  I  am  not  going  to  marry  him,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean." 

Nancy  went  downstairs  humming  an  air 
that  she  was  teaching  the  girls  at  the 
Wilderness  to  play  on  the  fiddle,  and  the 
air  made  her  think  of  those  walks  back  by 
the  river  with  Gilbert  Earle,  when  he  used 
to    carry   her    fiddle-case.       He   was    the 
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handsomest,  the  tallest,  and  the  strongest 
of  all  her  lovers  ;  and  he  really  loved  her, 
he  had  not  made  a  mistake  about  his 
feelings  if  she  had.  He  had  been  ready  to 
do  anything  for  her  sake,  he  had  stopped 
at  nothing,  not  even  at  carrying  his  house 
across  the  road. 

"I  hope  mamma  will  let  him  down 
easily,"  Nancy  said  with  a  sigh.  "  It 
wouldn't  be  nice  for  him  to  make  a  fuss." 


CHAPTER  YI. 

NANCY   MAKES    UP   HER   MIND. 

Nancy  Coulcher  thought  over  what  her 
mother  had  said  about  marrying  a  poor 
man.  She  had  never  thought  very  much 
about  it  before,  but  she  thought  about  it 
now.  It  was  ridiculous,  she  told  herself, 
to  think  of  marrying  Douglas  Craik  until 
he  had  got  a  living.  He  had  not  enough 
to  keep  himself  now,  his  income  needed 
supplementing  with  beef-tea,  and  port  wine, 
and  five-pound  notes.  He  would  not  be 
likely  to  get  a  very  rich  living,  even  if 
she  waited  years  and  years,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  and  a 
house. 

It  was  not  very  much  to  look  forward 
to,  a  slender  income,  and  a  husband  with 
a   delicate   chest.      He  had  got  over  that 
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last  attack  ;  he  was  slowly  mending,  and 
his  morning  letters  came  regularly  as  usual. 
His  cough  was  better,  he  wrote,  but  his 
medical  attendant  strongly  advised  his 
wintering  abroad.  The  mention  of  his 
cough  made  Nancy  think  of  what  her 
mother  had  said  about  nursing,  and  sick 
rooms.  She  could  never,  never  endure  to 
be  shut  up  all  day  in  a  sick  room  without 
a  breath  of  air. 

It  was  a  favourable  time  for  Mr.  Asquith 
to  press  his  suit,  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  better.  He  called  with  his  sister 
Martha  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that 
!N'ancy  had  had  that  conversation  with  her 
mother,  when  it  was  still  fresh  in  her 
mind. 

He  had  driven  his  sister  over  in  the 
Victoria,  and  Nancy  could  hear  the  horses 
champing  at  their  bits,  and  pawing  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  house  all  the  time 
that  he  was  talking ;  it  was  like  a  refrain 
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to  his  dreary  conversation.  He  stayed 
longer  to-day  than  usual,  and  the  Victoria 
waited  outside  all  the  time.  Nancy  knew 
that  all  the  people  who  lived  in  Cherry 
Garden,  all  the  women,  were  watching 
behind  their  blinds  the  carriage  standing 
before  that  corner  house.  They  knew 
exactly  how  long  it  waited  there  every 
day  ;  and  they  had  heard,  many  of  them, 
how  much  it  had  cost  him,  and  that  he 
had  bought  it  to  please  Nancy,  and  they 
were  all  dying  with  envy. 

There  was  a  reason  for  its  waiting  so 
long  to-day.  Mrs.  Coulcher  was  still  an 
invahd  ;  she  had  not  come  downstairs  to-day, 
and  the  Sector's  sister  had  gone  up  to  her 
room  to  see  her.  Lucy  had  carried  her 
away,  perhaps  she  had  a  reason  for  carrying 
her  away,  and  leaving  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Nancy  alone. 

Before  she  went  upstairs  Lucy  asked  her 
if  she  had  heard  from  the  Curate  lately  ; 
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it  was  very  ridiculous  of  her,  but  she  could 
not  keep  her  pale  face  from  flaming  up 
when  she  spoke  of  the  Curate. 

He  was  better,  Miss  Asquith  said, 
better  and  able  to  proceed  on  his  journey, 
but  he  wanted  careful  nursing  and  watch- 
ing ;  a  return  of  the  difficulty  might  come 
on  at  any  time,  and  the  result  might  be 
serious.  His  sister  was  travelling  with  him, 
and  she  never  left  him. 

Nancy  had  not  heard  anything  of  his 
sister,  and  he  had  made  no  mention  in  his 
letters  of  requiring  constant  watching  and 
nursing.  He  altvays  spoke  of  himself  as 
getting  better,  gaining  strength  daily,  of 
soon  being  quite  well,  and  coming  home 
again  to  his  work.  He  made  so  light  of  his 
illness ;  he  would  not  have  given  her  a 
moment's  pain  or  anxiety  for  the  world. 

"  What  would  he  do  when  his  sister  went 
away  ?  '*  she  asked  herself  in  the  middle  of 
Mr.    Asquith's  monotonous  talk  ;    she  had 
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quite  forgotten  that  he  was  talking  to 
her ;  her  thoughts  had  travelled  away  to 
Switzerland,  to  her  lover  with  his  dreary 
sick  room  paraphernalia.  "  He  could  not 
always  have  his  sister  with  him,  she  would 
have  to  go  away  sometimes,  and  then 
someone  else  would  have  to  take  her 
place." 

Mr.  Asquith's  voice  broke  in  upon  her 
meditations,  his  voice  and  the  champing 
of  the  thoroughbreds  outside,  and  the 
scrunching  of  the  gravel  beneath  their 
feet.  His  voice  was  not  monotonous  now, 
it  was  eager  and  agitated,  he  was  asking  her 
to  name  the  day. 

It  was  an  absurd  question  to  ask  con- 
sidering that  she  had  refused  him,  that  she 
had  told  him  she  could  only  look  upon 
him  in  the  light  of  a  friend.  His  voice  was 
warmer  than  friendship  justified,  and  his 
thin  face  was  flushed  as  he  pressed  her  to 

name  an  early  day ;  he  really  looked  ten 
VOL.  i[.  23 
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years  younger.  She  had  never  seen  him 
look  so  young.  There  was  nothing  to  wait 
for,  he  explained  to  Nancy  ;  his  house  was 
ready,  everything  was  ready,  and  he  had 
her  mother's  consent  to  ask  her  to  name  an 
early  day.  Then  Nancy  understood  what 
her  mother  had  meant  when  she  warned 
her  not  to  marry  a  poor  man.  Not  only 
her  mother's  warning,  but  a  subtle  associ- 
ation of  a  close,  stufiy  sick  room,  with 
poverty,  and  scanty  means,  came  to  her 
as  he  sat  there  pressing  his  suit.  She 
had  only  this  to  look  forward  to  if  she 
married  Douglas  Craik ;  how  could  he 
expect  her  in  his  state  of  health  to  keep 
her  word  ?  All  the  while  Mr.  Asquith 
was  pleading,  she  heard  the  horses  rattling 
their  new  plated  harness,  and  the  scrunch 
of  the  gravel  under  their  feet.  She  had 
never  seen  him  so  moved  before,  so  much 
in  earnest ;  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
his    cough   and     his    liver.      She    saw  in 
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him  for  those  few  brief  moments  when  he 
allowed  his  wider,  warmer  nature  to  come 
uppermost,  the  distinguished  scholar  who 
had  done  her  the  great  honour  of  choosing 
her  above  all  the  other  girls  in  Stoke  for 
his  wife. 

Perhaps  her  vanity  had  something  to  do 
with  it ;  the  delightful  sense  that  she  had 
secured  what  all  the  girls  in  Stoke  had 
been  hungering  for,  and  the  champing  of 
the  horses  outside,  and  the  subtle,  stufiy 
atmosphere  of  that  sick  room  ;  they  were 
incongruous  elements,  but  they  combined 
in  some  strange  way  to  influence  Nancy's 
decision,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
hesitated,  and  she  felt  herself  trembling  in 
a  most  ridiculous  way,  and  her  heart 
beating,  and  there  was  a  curious  lump  in  her 
throat. 

She  did  not  tremble  long. 

There    was   a   certain   determination   in 

Nancy's    character,  a  want  of  breadth,  a 

23* 
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horror  of  ridicule ;  slie  could  never  be  long 
in  doubt.  If  she  refused  Mr.  Asquith  now 
he  would  never  ask  her  again,  and  her 
mother  was  even  now  writing  that  letter  of 
rejection  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  Douglas 
Craik  was  away  ;  it  was  uncertain  whether 
he  would  ever  come  back  again.  If  she  let 
all  these  suitors  fall  through,  every  one  in 
Stoke  would  be  laughing  at  her. 

She  would  never  be  able  to  do  better  for 
herself. 

It  was  this  that  decided  her.     She  would 

never   do   better   if  she  waited  years  and 

years. 

"  I  can't  give  you  an  answer  now,  Mr. 

Asquith,"  she  said  timidly,  with  her  eyes 

cast  down  and  her  cheeks  blushing,  "  but  I 

will  write.     I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow. 

I  will  talk  to  mamma,"  and  so  she  dismissed 

him.     It  was  prettily  done. 

Nancy  went  up  into  her  room  when  he 

was  gone  ;  she  had  brushed  by  Lucy  in  the 
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hall,  and  had  gone  straight  up  to  her  room 
and  locked  the  door  behind  her.  She  could 
see  a  long  way  from  that  bow  window  that 
overlooked  the  road,  the  broad  white 
country  road,  and  the  fields  opposite,  and 
the  green  hills  and  the  sunset.  She  stood  at 
her  window  and  looked  out.  She  saw  the 
white  dusty  road,  and  the  carriage  bowling 
along,  and  the  gleam  of  the  silver  plated 
harness,  and  the  shining  necks  of  the 
chestnuts,  and  the  gold  buttons  of  the 
liveries. 

She  stood  at  the  window  looking  out  long 
after  it  was  out  of  sight.  The  sun  was 
blazing  on  the  dusty  road,  and  some  girls 
she  knew  were  trudging  along  it  looking 
hot  and  tired,  and  their  clothes  were 
covered  with  dust  ;  a  lark  was  singing  in 
the  sky,  and  the  harvest  carts  were  passing 
with  their  loads.  While  she  stood  looking 
out  of  the  window  Nancy  was  unconsciously 
making  up  her  mind. 
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When  she  had  quite  made  it  up  she  went 
to  her  writing  case,  where  she  kept  all 
Douglas  Craik's  letters,  and  she  took  out 
that  photograph  that  she  had  compared  so 
unfairly  with  the  schoolmaster's. 

She  took  it  out  with  the  face  downwards  ; 
she  did  not  look  at  the  face,  and  she  tore 
it  up  into  a  thousand  atoms.  She  could 
not  have  put  the  bits  together  if  she  would ; 
it  was  irrevocably  destroyed,  and  it  was  the 
only  photograph  she  had  of  him.  She  had 
a  lot  of  photographs  of  other  men  in  the 
case,  stuffed  in  among  her  letters,  but  she 
did  not  destroy  any  of  these. 

"  I  will  burn  his  letters  another  day,"  she 
said  as  she  turned  away.  "I  have  done 
quite  enough  for  to-day." 

Lucy  met  her  coming  downstairs  an  hour 
later.  Nancy  stopped  and  looked  at  her, 
and  turned  round  as  if  she  were  going 
back.  Something  in  Lucy's  face  had  stirred 
a  sort  of  sullen  resistance  within  her.     She 
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had  quite  made  up  her  mind  an  hour  ago, 
and  now  she  wanted  to  go  back  to  recon- 
sider it.  She  was  hesitating,  shrinking.  If 
she  had  not  destroyed  that  photograph  she 
would  have  gone  back. 

"  Is  it  to  be  yes,  or  no  ?  "  Lucy  said 
smiling. 

"  It  is  to  be  yes,"  Nancy  answered  slowly, 
with  a  quick,  strange,  asking  look  in  her 
blue  eyes  that  Lucy  did  not  understand, 
that  she  remembered  long  after. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 


Lucy's  doubts. 


"  A  happy  lover  who  has  come 
To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well." 

A  GREAT  many  things  happened  during  the 
month  that  Douglas  -Craik  was  away,  or 
rather  the  two  months  ;  there  had  been  an 
extension  of  leave. 

The  Eector  had  got  an  excellent  locum 
tenens,  and  the  parish  was  going  on  all  right. 
The  temperance  gatherings,  and  the  prayer 
meetings,  and  the  Bible  classes  were  not 
falling  off  for  lack  of  attention,  and  the 
parochial  visits  to  all  the  old  men  and 
women  were  duly  made.  Old  Sarah  Strong 
was  still  living ;  she  had  rallied  in  quite  an 
astonishing  way.  She  objected  to  Mr. 
Craik's  deputy  more  than  she  objected  to 
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Mr.  Craik  himself.  She  refused  to  hear  a 
word  he  said  ;  she  got  deafer  and  deafer 
every  time  he  visited  her,  and  she  groaned 
the  whole  time  he  was  in  the  room.  It  was 
only  wasting  his  time  talking  to  a  woman 
who  was  as  deaf  as  a  post.  His  visits 
ceased  after  a  time,  and  Lucy  had  the  old 
woman  all  to  herself.  Sometimes  she  felt 
inclined  to  give  her  up,  as  the  rest  had 
done.  Sitting  so  long  in  a  dark  room, 
with  an  old  woman  clinging  to  her  hand, 
seemed  to  draw  all  the  vitality  out  of  her. 
She  was  weaker  and  whiter  after  each  visit, 
Augusta  remarked ;  she  was  losing  all  her 
strength;  she  was  not  a  bit  like  the  old 
Lucy.  It  was  wonderful  how  Sarah  Strong 
kept  on  living !  Lucy  was  sent  for  several 
times  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  dying, 
and  after  she  had  sat  for  hours  waiting  for 
the  end,  with  the  old  woman  clinging  feebly 
to  her  hand — she  could  not  deny  her  this 
last  comfort — she  would  rally  in   quite  a 
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remarkable  way,  taking,  as  it  were,  a  new 
lease  of  life. 

Lucy  would  return  home  after  these 
visits  white  and  cold,  and  trembhng  all 
over,  looking  like  a  ghost,  as  if  the  old 
woman  had  sapped  all  the  life  out  of  her. 
Augusta  used  to  vow  and  declare  that  her 
sister  should  never  go  near  that  dreadful 
old  woman  again,  and  Lucy  would  stay 
away — until  she  was  sent  for.  She  was 
never  allowed  to  stay  away  for  long. 

It  was  such  a  busy,  busy  time  that  no 
one  except  Augusta  had  a  moment  to  spare 
to  think  of  Lucy.  There  was  going  to  be 
a  wedding — the  first  wedding  in  the  family. 
Nancy  was  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Asquith 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  a 
very  short  engagement,  but  when  people 
know  their  own  minds,  and  there  is  a 
lovely  house  furnished  and  ready  for  them, 
there  is  nothing  to  wait  for. 

Mr.  Asquith's  house  was  quite  furnished, 
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the  servants  had  come  down,  the  horses 
were  in  the  stables,  and  the  gardens  were 
looking  lovely. 

Nancy's  fiance  was  anxious  to  have  the 
wedding  over  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
Nancy  was  not  unwilHng.  She  raised  no 
obstacles,  in  fact,  so  Lucy  thought — and 
Lucy  was  always  watching  her  with  sad, 
reproachful  eyes — she  hurried  on  the  pre- 
parations with  feverish  haste.  Perhaps  she 
was  anxious  to  have  the  wedding  over 
before  Douglas  Craik  came  back. 

He  still  wrote  to  Nancy  every  day,  as  he 
always  had  done,  but  she  did  not  lie  awake 
now  to  read  his  letters ;  sometimes  she 
would  crush  them  up  in  her  hand  and 
destroy  them  unread. 

"  It  is  his  own  fault,"  she  would  say  to 
herself  impatiently  ;  "  how  could  he  expect 
me  to  wait  years  and  years  ?  I  would  have 
waited  a  reasonable  time — but  years  !  And 
after  all  I  should  have  had  to  pinch  and 
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scrape  all  my  life,  like  mother,  and  live  in  a 
wretched  little  house,  and  keep  only  one  ser- 
vant, and  jog  about  the  country  in  a  tub. 
Oh !  it  would  not  do  at  all ;  I  couldn't  have 
borne  that.  He  must  understand  that  I 
couldn't  have  stood  that !  " 

And  so  Nancy  justified  herself. 

Nobody  expected  her  to  make  sacrifices  ; 
she  had  never  made  a  sacrifice  in  her  life. 
She  had  not  learned  even  the  alphabet  of 
self-denial.  She  had  had  her  own  way  so 
long  as  she  could  remember,  and  she  had 
always  been  petted  and  made  much  of 
and  admired.  She  would  be  made  much 
of  now,  as  the  wife  of  the  wealthiest  man 
in  Stoke  Edith,  she  would  be  admired 
more  than  ever,  her  circle  would  be  larger, 
and  she  would  be  petted,  and  her  every 
wish  anticipated  by  the  most  devoted  of 
husbands.  She  had  everything  within  her 
grasp,  wealth,  position,  happiness. 

"  Of  course  she  would  be  happy ! "  she  told 
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herself  impatiently,  "  why  shouldn't  she  be 
happy  ?  "  Douglas  Craik  would  not  always 
be  curate  of  St.  Eadegund's  ;  he  would  go 
away  after  she  was  married ;  he  would  see 
the  expediency  of  going  away.  He  would 
get  another  curacy  ;  there  are  thousands  of 
curacies  going  begging  ;  why  shouldn't  he 
take  another  curacy  quite  a  long  way  off, 
and  forget  all  about  her,  and  by-and-bye  he 
would  meet  with  a  wife  who  would  suit 
him  better.  The  world  is  full  of  girls  who 
are  quite  willing  to  marry  curates,  and 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  them,  but 
Nancy  was  not  one  of  those  girls. 

She  was  not  at  all  sure  at  times  that  she 
had  ever  loved  Douglas  Craik,  not  more 
than  the  rest ;  she  had  done  the  same  sort 
of  thing  so  often  before,  from  sheer  high 
spirits  and  love  of  admiration ;  she  had 
led  men  on  to  propose  to  her,  and  she  had 
kept  them  dangling  after  her  until  she  grew 
tired  of  them,  and  then  she  threw  them  over 
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as  gaily  as  she  had  taken  them  up.  They 
generally  went  away  from  Stoke  Edith  after 
she  had  thrown  them  over  ;  one  had  gone 
away  only  last  term,  a  first- class  classic, 
the  classical  master  at  the  grammar  school. 
He  had  gone  to  India,  but  he  had  told 
Nancy  before  he  went  away  that  she  had 
wrecked  his  life. 

Perhaps  Douglas  Craik  would  tell  her 
the  same :  if  she  were  married  before  he 
came  back  he  would  not  have  the  chance. 

So  Nancy  reasoned  with  herself,  and 
hurried  on  the  preparations  for  her 
wedding.  She  was  busy  about  her 
trousseau  from  morning  till  night ;  there 
was  so  much  to  be  done ;  a  great  deal  of 
it  was  made  at  home,  and  everybody 
helped. 

Lucy  was  a  beautiful  worker  ;  she  stitched 
away  at  Nancy's  wedding  garments  all  day 
long,  but  she  never  talked  much  about 
Nancy's  success,  and  the   brilliant   future 
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that  awaited  her.  She  would  not  have 
changed  with  her  for  the  world — not  for 
the  horses  and  the  carriages,  and  the  beauti- 
ful house,  and  the  social  distinction.  She 
would  not  have  broken  the  true,  tender 
heart  that  trusted  in  her ;  she  wouldn't 
have  wrecked  the  life  of  another  human 
being  for  the  world. 

Lucy  was  old-fashioned ;  she  believed  in 
broken  hearts  and  wrecked  lives.  She  saw 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  sorrow  in  her 
house  to  house  visiting  in  her  district,  the 
sorrow  that  comes  into  every  life,  however 
carefully  guarded. 

The  load  that  each  has  to  bear — that 
man  is  born  to — is  heavy  enough  without 
adding  wantonly  to  it. 

"  I  am  sure  she  has  deceived  Mr.  Craik," 
she  would  say  to  Augusta  sometimes  when 
she  was  working  at  Nancy's  wedding  gar- 
ments. "  He  has  gone  away  believing  that 
she  loves  him,  that  she  is  going  to  marry 
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him ;  he  is  trying  to  get  well  for  her  sake. 
If  he  comes  back  and  finds  her  married  to 
Mr.  Asquith,  it  will  kill  him.  I  hope  he 
will  never  live  to  come  back.  I  hope  he 
will  die  away.  It  would  be  better  for  him 
to  die,  believing  her  true,  than  to  come 
back  and  find  he  had  been  deceived." 

Augusta  had  no  patience  with  Lucy's 
absurd  notions.  She  had  not  so  much 
sentiment  as  Lucy. 

"  I  think  it  serves  him  right,"  she  said 
shortly ;  "  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  shallow,  heart- 
less creature  like  Nancy — any  man  in  his 
senses  could  have  seen  through  her.  Any 
man  in  his  senses,  if  he  had  had  the  choice, 
would  have  chosen  you." 

Lucy  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  agree 
with  Augusta's  reasoning.  No  man  in  his 
senses  would  have  passed  by  Nancy  and 
chosen  her.  At  least,  no  one  had  chosen 
her  yet,  and  it  was  not   to   be  supposed 
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that  every  man  in  Stoke  was  a  rampant 

idiot. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  men,"  Augusta 

would  say  crossly,   "  to  be  led  away  by  a 

pink   and  white  complexion,  and  shallow 

tricks — a  woman  wouldn't  be  taken  in  so 

easily.     I  can*t  see  what  there  is  in  beauty 

for  men  to  run  after.     I  don't  know  what 

standard  they  have,  I'm  sure,  nor  what  it 

consists  in.     It's  absurd  that  because  one 

woman's  eyelids  droop  more  than  another, 

or  she  has  a  trick  of  smiling,  or  her  nose 

turns   up,  or  is   straighter,  or   longer   or 

shorter,  I'm   sure  I  don't  know  which  it 

ought  to  be  ;  it's  absurd  and  unreasonable 

that  for  some  such  accident  or   freak  of 

nature,  one  woman  should   be  run  after, 

while  another,  who  possesses  every  virtue 

in  the  world,  but  happens  to  be  plain  and 

dull-complexioned,  is  overlooked.     I  can't 

think  that  love  has  much  to  do  with  it,  not 

the  real  thing.     I  am  sure  no  man  worth 
VOL.  u,  24 
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calling  a  man  would  love  a  woman  for  her 
beauty — her  beauty  alone.  He  must  see 
something  else  in  her.  I  wonder  what  it 
is,  Lucy  ?  " 

Lucy  sighed. 

"  Perhaps  it  isn't  in  her,"  she  said,  bend- 
ing over  her  work  ;  there  was  a  little  catch 
in  her  voice,  and  she  could  not  see  that 
fine  stitching  very  clearly,  and  there  was  a 
mist  before  her  eyes,  which  she  could  not 
account  for.  "  It  is  not  the  real  woman 
that  men  love,  it  is  an  ideal  of  their  own 
creation.  Mr.  Craik  isn't  in  love  with 
Nancy,  our  Nancy,  as  we  know  her ;  he  is 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  spiritual  creature 
that  has  no  existence  but  in  his  imagin- 
ation, and  he  has  clothed  it  with  the  face 
and  form  of  Nancy.  When  he  finds  out 
his  mistake,  when  his  eyes  are  opened,  it 
will  kill  him.  I  hope  God  will  be  so 
merciful  to  him  as  to  let  him  die  in  his 
ignorance." 
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''You  would  not  have  him  believe  a 
lie  ?  "  Augusta  said  warmly. 

"  Why  not  ?  We  don't  know  anything 
— we  are  not  certain  of  anything  ;  if  we 
knew  things  there  would  be  an  end  to  our 
faith.  Let  us  cling  to  our  illusions. 
Perhaps  they  may  not  be  illusions,  after 
all.  They  may  be  real,  the  only  things 
that  are  real,  and  everything  else  may  be 
false." 

Lucy  did  not  often  indulge  in  such  un- 
orthodox views,  or  if  she  did,  she  did  not 
express  them.  But  a  change  had  come 
over  her  of  late.  She  had  lost  patience  with 
Providence,  and  she  had  lost  faith.  Her 
old  blind  trust  in  God's  over-ruling  care,  in 
the  Wisdom  that  makes  no  mistakes — she 
called  it  faith — had  begun  to  waver.  The 
rock  beneath  her  feet,  she  really  thought 
it  was  a  rock,  a  sohd  rock,  and  that  the 
little  pretentious  fabric  she  had  built  upon 

it  would  last  for  ever — had  begun  to  break 

24* 
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to  pieces  ;  it  was  only  sand  after  all,  and 
the  fabric  she  had  built  with  so  much  care 
had  already  begun  to  totter.  Perhaps  she 
had  not  built  it  of  the  right  material. 

She  could  not  account  for  this  change  in 
herself;  she  could  only  view  it  with  a 
dumb,  dreadful  sense  that  she  was  drifting 
helplessly  among  shoals  and  quicksands, 
and  that  at  any  moment  she  might  be  over- 
whelmed. She  had  been  preaching  patience 
all  her  life  to  poor  people,  she  had  taught 
the  comfortable  doctrine,  that  everything 
is  ordered  for  the  best,  everything  works 
together  for  good,  and  that  for  all  the  ills  that 
are  suffered  in  this  sublunary  state,  there  is 
compensation  hereafter.  If  this  doctrine 
were  true  it  would  have  to  be  a  sliding 
scale  of  compensation  ;  nothing  else  would 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  But  she  was 
not  quite  sure  that  it  was  true.  If  it  were 
true  there  would  be  a  great  reversal  of  things 
hereafter.      All  the   happy  people   would 
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have  to  be  unhappy,  and  all  the  rich 
people,  the  people  who  had  lived  at  ease, 
who  had  enjoyed  this  world's  good,  enjoyed 
to  repletion,  would  suffer  eternal  longings, 
and  would  never  be  satisfied.  Only  the 
hungry  souls  would  be  made  fat,  the  lean 
starved  lives  would  receive  a  hundredfold 
for  all  that  had  been  denied  them  here. 
There  would  be  no  half-and-half  compensa- 
tion. If  Justice  held  the  scales  the  balance 
must  be  true.  Joy  for  sorrow,  loss  for 
gain  ;  an  impartial  re-arrangement  of  every- 
thing. 

It  was  an  uncomfortable  doctrine  to  hold. 
It  did  very  weU  for  those  who  had  nothing 
to  lose  ;  who  had  everything  to  gain  ;  over 
whose  heads  all  the  storms  of  life  had 
passed  ;  from  whom  everything  had  been 
swept  away  ;  who  could  suffer  no  more.  It 
was  a  dehghtful  doctrine  for  these ;  but  for 
others,  for  happy  people  who  Hved  at  ease, 
who  enjoyed  the  sunshine   of   the   world, 
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success,  distinction,  pleasure,  to  whom  no 
rude  storms  ever  came,  whose  cup  was 
brimming  over,  it  was  not  so  comfortable. 
To  old  Sarah  Strong,  for  instance,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  comforting  to  dwell 
upon  when  her  poor  old  body  was  racked 
to  pieces  with  her  pains  ;  but  to  Nancy,  to 
whom  all  the  good  things  of  the  world  had 
come,  and  who  had  never  done  anything 
in  her  life  to  deserve  them,  the  case  was 
different. 

Compensation  would  be  too  sweeping  a 
measure  if  it  doomed  all  one's  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  everlasting  loss  and 
sorrow,  and  exalted  the  abjects  of  the 
world,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the 
halt,  as  objects  of  special  glorification. 

Lucy  discovered  that  she  had  been 
teaching  this  unpalatable  doctrine  all  her 
life,  she  had  taught  it  as  the  remedy  for  the 
woes  of  the  world,  for  the  complaints  of 
the  poor,  and  the  diseases  of  the  sick,  and 
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now,  brought  face  to  face  with  it,  she  no 
longer  beheved  it. 

She  was  not  at  all  sure  that  there  was 
any  compensation  after  all.  She  had  lost 
her  old  faith,  her  unreasoning,  unquestion- 
ing, childlike  belief,  and  she  had  not  found 
another.  Those  visits  to  Sarah  Strong  had 
told  upon  her  in  more  ways  than  one. 

They  had  not  only  told  upon  her 
health,  but  they  had  undermined  her  faith. 
The  evil  spirit  that  possessed  the  obstinate, 
cantankerous  old  woman,  had  entered  into 
her.  Every  time  she  came  away  from 
Paradise,  she  brought  doubt  and  discontent 
away  with  her. 

She  put  it  all  down  to  Sarah  Strong — all ; 
the  unrest,  and  the  impatience,  and  the  dis- 
honouring doubt.  Augusta  held  another 
opinion  :  she  knew  more  about  Lucy  than 
Lucy  knew  about  herself.  It  had  only 
been  since  Nancy's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Asquith   that  Lucy's   patience   had   given 
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way :  it  had  been  strained  before,  but  it 
had  not  given  way.  She  had  encouraged 
Nancy  in  her  engagement ;  she  was  working 
with  feverish  haste  at  her  trousseau ;  she 
was  ever  on  the  watch  for  any  sign  of  her 
drawing  back — it  was  quite  possible  that 
she  might  draw  back  at  the  last  moment — 
she  would  have  drawn  back  before  if  Lucy 
had  not  encouraged  her,  had  not  kept  her 
up  to  her  promise. 

Lucy  had  done  all  this  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Douglas  Craik's  love  for  Nancy, 
for  the  engagement  there  had  been  between 
them.  She  knew  all  about  the  engagement. 
Her  clear  eyes  could  see  through  and 
through  her  shallow,  frivolous,  shifty, 
young  sister.  The  humiliating  degradation 
of  Nancy's  flirtations  interlacing  one 
another  filled  her  with  impatient  disgust. 
The  time  had  gone  when  Nancy  would 
have  listened  to  her :  she  would  listen  to 
nothing    but    the    cravings    of    her    own 
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insatiate  vanity.  Lucy  could  only  look  on 
and  let  the  tragedy  enact  itself.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her,  she  told  herself,  she 
had  put  out  her  hand  once  to  prevent  it,  and 
she  had  been  repulsed.  Douglas  Craik  had 
looked  on  her  with  mistrust  ever  since.  It 
was  not  her  fault  that  he  would  not  be 
warned.  It  might  not  even  now  be  too 
late,  but  Lucy  would  not  interfere. 

"It  is  his  own  fault,"  she  would  tell 
herself,  "  he  would  not  be  warned." 

Through  all  the  long  bright  summer 
days,  Lucy  worked  unweariedly  at  Nancy's 
wedding  things  ;  there  was  so  much  to  be 
done,  and  Nancy  would  not  settle  to  any- 
thing. "  People  never  made  their  own 
wedding  clothes,"  she  said,  "  it  was  un- 
lucky." She  couldn't  think  why  they 
wanted  to  make  so  much  fuss  about  them. 
She  should  never  wear  the  things  they 
were  making,  that  Lucy  was  working 
herself  blind  upon  ;  when  she  was  married. 
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she  would  have  handsomer  things  than 
these.  What  was  the  use  of  marrying  a 
rich  man  if  one  had  to  wear  home-made 
clothes  ? 

The  long  hours  she  spent  selecting  the 
ribbons  and  laces  for  her  trousseau  were 
the  happiest  hours  she  spent  during  that 
busy  month.  She  was  never  tired  of  trying 
on  pretty  things,  of  choosing  colours  to 
match  her  complexion.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  complexion  to  match  ;  every  colour 
went  well  with  it,  blues  and  pinks,  and 
greys  and  browns :  nothing  came  amiss. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  go  so  well  by-and 
bye. 

Mr.  Asquith  was  a  constant  visitor  at 
Cherry  Garden  through  all  this  busy  time. 
He  read  aloud  while  the  ladies  worked,  and 
Nancy  yawned.  She  could  not  help  yawn- 
ing while  he  read  his  prosy  books.  His 
books  were  always  about  Nature,  birds,  or 
insects,   or  flowers.     He   had   very  simple 
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tastes  for  a  great  scholar :  the  discovery  of 
a  fresh  flower  for  his  collection,  a  new 
variety  of  beetle,  would  make  him  happy 
for  the  whole  day. 

Nancy  had  no  patience  with  him. 

Like  all  men  who  marry  late  in  life,  he 
had  taken  great  pains  to  guard  himself 
against  disappointment  and  disillusion. 
Everything  about  his  house  had  been 
selected  with  the  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion and  care  ;  nothing  had  been  spared  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  There  was 
not  a  flaw  in  anything.  His  gardens  and 
green  houses  had  carried  ofi"  all  the  first 
prizes  at  the  county  show.  He  had  exer- 
cised the  same  judgment  and  taste  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife  as  he  had  displayed 
in  the  selection  of  his  furniture  and  his 
horses. 

He  had  not  decided  in  a  hurry ;  he  had 
chosen  after  much  consideration,  and  he 
got   the   best,   the   very   best    that   Stoke 
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Edith — that  the  county — produced  in  the 
way  of  female  beauty. 

Nancy  Coulcher  was  not  only  the  beauty 
of  Stoke  Edith  ;  after  her  success  at  the 
fete  it  had  been  allowed  that  she  was  by 
far  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county. 

He  had  not  been  dazzled  by  her  beauty 
alone  ;  he  believed,  he  quite  fully  believed, 
that  he  had  found  corresponding  qualities 
of  mind  :  an  intelligent  and  frank  nature, 
delightfully  fresh,  and  innocent,  and  girlish, 
unspoilt  by  the  follies  and  affectations  of 
society. 

He  really  thought  he  had  found  a 
treasure. 

He  looked  forward  in  the  happy,  happy 
future  to  training  this  fresh  young  mind, 
and  watching  it  unfold  day  by  day,  like  the 
petals  of  a  rose. 

His  love  making  always  took  the  form  of 
instruction :  he  taught  Nancy  a  great  deal 
of    botany   and   entomology    during    that 
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month  of  courtship.  He  found  her  a 
willing  pupil,  listening  to  his  instruction 
with  her  ready  smile,  and  full  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Coulcher  was  delighted  with  the 
match  :  it  was  such  a  good  beginning,  this 
first  wedding  in  the  family ;  and  her  future 
son-in-law  was  likely  to  be  a  great  help  to 
her  in  bringing  up  that  family  of  boys.  He 
had  already  been  of  use  to  Geoff,  in 
smoothing^  over  that  difference  with  the 
Dean,  who  was  an  old  College  friend,  and 
he  had  used  his  influence  in  high  quarters 
to  get  him  the  promise  of  an  appointment 
when  his  University  career  was  over.  He 
was  going  to  send  Dick  up  to  a  London 
Hospital  at  his  own  cost,  and  he  had 
promised  Will,  the  third  boy,  if  he  won  a 
school  exhibition,  he  should  go  up  to 
Cambridge.  He  was  ready  to  help  the 
whole  family. 


GHAPTEE  Vni. 

A    CASE    OF    CONSCIENCE. 

Lucy's  conscience  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
It  was  pricking  her  dreadfully ;  she  was 
sure  that  she  had  failed  in  her  duty.  The 
specious  arguments  she  had  tried  to  stifle 
her  conscience  with,  were  of  no  avail ;  it 
was  in  vain  she  told  herself  that  Nancy 
would  have  married  Mr.  Asquith,  whether 
she  had  backed  her  up  in  it  or  not.  It 
was  nothing  to  her  whether  Nancy  threw 
over  Douglas  Craik  ;  he  would  not  marry 
her  if  Nancy  did  throw  him  over.  It  could 
not  affect  her.  She  was  scheming,  she 
told  herself  she  had  been  scheming  all 
through — she  did  not  mince  matters — to 
separate  the  ill-matched  pair,  and  she  was 
probably  dooming  them  to  life-long  sorrow 
and  remorse. 
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It  would  be  more  cruel,  perhaps,  to  have 
encouraged  them  in  their  folly ;  but  it 
would  be  giving  them  a  chance. 

Douglas  Craik  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  that  Nancy  ought  to  marry — but  he 
loved  her — if  there  were  any  depths  in  her 
nature  he  had  stirred  them. 

Perhaps  there  were  no  depths,  only 
shallows,  who  shall  say  ?  It  is  not  given  even 
to  the  clear-sighted  to  read  another  soul. 

Lucy  comforted  herself  with  the  reflection 
that  Nancy  would  certainly  not  have  made 
him  happy  ;  she  was  not  worthy  of  him, 
she  never  could  be  worthy  of  him.  She 
would  have  spoilt  his  life.  She  could  but 
spoil  his  life  now.  Lucy  went  through 
prodigies  of  self  -  reproach  during  those 
last  weeks  before  Nancy's  marriage.  No 
amount  of  casuistry  would  shut  her  eyes 
for  long  to  her  responsibility,  to  the  part 
she  had  taken  in  bringing  about  this  ill- 
assorted  marriage. 
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A  few  days  before  the  wedding  she  went 
over  to  Miss  Jayne ;  she  could  not  rest  any 
longer.  She  went  ostensibly  to  take  back 
some  work  she  had  finished  ;  the  working 
parties  met  alternately  at  the  Eectory  and 
at  Miss  Jayne's.  Lucy  had  been  too  busy 
to  give  up  an  afternoon  to  them  while 
Nancy's  wedding  things  were  getting 
ready,  but  she  had  found  time  to  do  some 
work  at  home,  and  she  was  taking  it  back. 
She  went  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
dusk  was  falling,  and  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  to  work  any  longer. 

The  old  -  fashioned  drawing  -  room  was 
empty  when  she  went  in,  but  the  door 
leading  into  the  verandah  was  open. 
Miss  Grace  had  just  gone  to  bed,  the 
servant  explained ;  she  seldom  stayed  up 
late,  and  Miss  Catherine  was  in  the 
garden.  There  were  only  the  stiff-backed 
Chippendale  armchairs  and  the  couches 
covered  with  faded  needlework  to  receive 
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her.  She  had  seen  them  all  dozens  of 
times  before.  There  was  the  sofa  on 
which  Miss  Grace  usually  lay  during  the 
reading  ;  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  sit 
up  all  the  time,  and  Miss  Catherine's  chair 
with  her  table  close  beside  it,  and  her  work 
basket,  and  the  spectacles  she  had  just  laid 
down  ;  and  the  quaint  armchair  with  the 
high  carved  back  and  the  straddling  legs — 
it  was  put  against  the  wall  now — where 
the  Curate  used  to  sit  and  read  at  the 
working  parties.  She  fancied  she  could 
see  him  sitting  there  now  in  the  twilight, 
with  his  grave,  stern  face  turned  towards 
her.  He  was  looking  at  her  gravely  as  he 
had  looked  at  her  on  that  day  in  Sarah 
Strong's  room,  when  she  had  told  him  she 
had  made  a  mistake  about  Nancy's  engage- 
ment, and  there  was  the  same  reproach  in 
eyes. 

Lucy  got  up  with  a  shudder ;  the  air  of 

the  room  seemed  to  stifle  her. 

VOL.  u.  25 
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She  met  Miss  Catherine  coming  in  from 
the  garden  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  tied 
down  over  her  ears,  and  her  skirts  tucked 
up ;  the  ground  was  quite  dry,  but  she 
always  tucked  up  her  skirts  when  she 
walked  in  the  garden  ;  she  would  not  have 
brought  any  dirt  into  that  dainty  old  room 
for  the  world. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,"  she  said,  when  Lucy  met 
her  coming  out  of  the  glass  door.  "  I 
thought  it  was  a  ghost!  Anyone  would 
think  that  you  were  going  to  be  married 
to  Mr.  Asquith,  not  your  sister." 

Lucy  smiled,  or  at  least,  she  tried  to 
smile  and  failed  in  the  attempt. 

"  If  it  were  me,"  she  said,  "  it  would  not 
matter,  nobody  would  mind." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Miss  Catherine 
said,  peering  at  her  curiously  in  the  dusk. 
"  Are  all  the  men  in  Stoke  about  to  commit 
suicide  because  Nancy  is  going  to  be 
married  ?  " 
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"  Not  all,"  said  Lucy,  "  at  least,  I  hope 
not." 

"Do  you  mean  the  schoolmaster?'" 

Lucy  shook  her  head. 

"  He  has  gone  away,  he  will  get  over  it 
by  next  term.  I  don't  think  there  was 
much  harm  done  there." 

This  was  rather  cruel ;  the  young  man 
had  really  been  in  earnest,  and  he  had  taken 
an  unusual  way  of  proving  his  devotion. 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Craik  ?  " 

Lucy  was  silent. 

"  Was  it  really  true  then — that — that  he 
loved  her  ?  "  She  could  not  keep  her  voice 
quite  steady,  it  was  an  old,  thin,  piping 
voice,  and  it  shook  as  she  asked  the 
question. 

Lucy  nodded  ;  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak. 

"  He  is  coming  back ;  he  does  not  know. 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning.     He 

speaks  hopefully  of  coming  back." 

25* 
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"  He  ought  to  know  before  he  comes  back. 
I  want  you  to  tell  him,"  Lucy  said  in  a 
strange,  husky  voice  she  could  hardly 
recognize  for  her  own. 

"I?"     Miss     Catherine     said     sharply, 
throwing  up   her   hands,    "I?     I   am  not 
Providence  ;  why  should  I  interfere  ?  " 
"  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  know  ;  it  may 

not  be  too  late " 

"Not  too  late!  what  do  you  mean? 
Would  you  have  her  change  her  mind  at 
the  last  moment  ?  " 

"  T  don't  know.  She  does  not  love  Mr. 
Asquith ;     she     ought      not     to      marry 

him " 

"You  mean  she  loves  Douglas  Craik, 
and  she  is  going  to  marry  Mr.  Asquith. 
She  is  doing  this  with  her  eyes  open, 
and  you  are  all  standing  by,  and  not 
putting  out  your  hand  to  stop  her,"  the 
old  woman  said  in  her  hard,  matter-of-fact 
way. 
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Lucy  shivered.  She  had  not  put  it  to 
herself  so  bluntly. 

"If  Mr.  Craik  were  to  come  back,  he 
might  stop  it,"  Lucy  said  doggedly. 

"If  he  stopped  it,  he  would  have  to 
marry  her." 

"  Ye — es,  he  would  have  to  marry  her," 
Lucy  admitted  with  a  sigh. 

"  Why  should  he  marry  her  ? "  Miss 
Catherine  asked  in  her  sudden  way ;  "he 
is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  marry  anybody." 

"  It  would  be  better  for  him  to  marry 
her  than — than  to  die " 

"  You  think  he  will  not  get  over  it  ?  " 

"  He  loves  her,"  Lucy  said  in  her  obstinate 
way,  she  always  came  back  to  that,  "  he 
loves  her." 

"  He  has  made  a  dreadful  mistake,"  Miss 
Catherine  said,  wringing  her  thin  hands ; 
"  he  ought  never  to  have  loved  her.  She 
was  the  last  girl  in  Stoke  he  ought  to  have 
thought  of.     If  it  had  been  you " 
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*'  It  could  never  have  been  me  !  "  Lucy 
broke  in  impatiently. 

"I  thought  it  was  you  once,"  Miss 
Catherine  said  with  a  sigh.  "  I  am  fond 
of  him,  my  dear.  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  1 
haven't  much  left  to  be  fond  of,  only  Grace, 
and  she's  lame  and  deaf ;  and  I  mayn't  have 
her  long.  I  took  him  up  when  he  first  came 
to  Stoke  ;  you  know  I'm  not  like  some 
people,  I've  got  my  likes  and  dislikes,  when 
I  take  people  up  I  never  drop  'em.  I 
stick  to  'em  through  thick  and  thin.  I 
should  stick  to  Douglas  Craik  in  the  face 
of  aU  Stoke  if  he  were  to  come  back  and 
marry  your  sister.  I  would  rather  he 
should  marry  you,  but  I  would  stick  to 
him  if  he  married  her.  I  would  not  give 
him  up.  Some  day  he  will  have  The 
Bungalow  and  all  the  old  sticks  of 
things  in  it.  I  have  no  one  else  to 
leave  it  to.  Perhaps  with  that  it 
would     be     possible,     and    your     mother 
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would  consent ;  but  I  would  rather  it 
was  you." 

There  were  tears  in  Lucy's  eyes  ;  she 
was  touched  with  the  old  woman's  loyalty. 

"  Dear  Miss  Catherine,  we  must  not  talk 
of  that,"  she  said  in  a  broken  voice  ;  she 
was  grateful  for  the  growing  dusk  to  hide 
her  tears,  which  she  could  not  keep  back. 
"  We  must  only  think  what  is  best  to  be 
done  for — for  his  sake."  She  did  not 
mention  Nancy. 

"  You  mean,  you  want  me  to  bring  him 
back  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  should  tell  him." 

"  Why  should  I  interfere  ? "  she  said 
with  sudden  passion,  "  why  should  I  play 
the  part  of  Providence  ?  God  knows  best. 
He  can  arrange  it  without  me,  and  without 
you.  What  have  we  been  thinking  about  ? 
Go  home,  Lucy,  go  home  this  instant,  and 
ask  God  on  your  knees  that  His  will  may 
be  done,  not  ours." 
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Miss  Catherine  would  not  hear  another 
word ;  she  would  not  tell  him ;  she  would 
not  stretch  out  her  hand  to  help  or  to 
hinder. 

"  It  is  interfering  with  Providence,"  she 
said,  "  there  is  a  design  in  every  life ;  our 
blind  efforts  would  only  mar  it.  My  own  life 
was  spoilt  by  well-meaning  interference.  I 
should  not  be  a  lonely,  selfish  old  woman, 
if  people  had  let  me  alone." 

She  almost  pushed  Lucy  out  of  the 
house;  she  would  not  let  her  go  by  the 
way  she  came ;  she  took  her  through  the 
garden  and  let  her  out  by  the  back  way. 
When  Lucy  turned  at  the  end  of  the  lane 
to  look  back,  to  see  if  Miss  Catherine 
showed  any  signs  of  relenting,  she  was 
still  standing  at  the  garden  door ;  a 
ridiculous  figure  in  the  growing  dusk,  with 
her  head  tied  up,  and  her  hands  stretched 
out  before  her,  as  if  she  were  urging  Lucy 
on. 
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"  Go  home  and  ask  God  that  His  will 
may  be  done,  not  ours." 

Lucy  had  not  told  her  that  she  had  lost 
faith  in  Providence,  that  she  had  doubts 
about  God's  love ;  His  love  and  His  care 
for  the  children  of  men.  He  had  not  taken 
her  into  His  counsels,  He  had  not  shown 
her  the  completed  design;  she  did  not 
believe  that  the  tangled  threads  could  ever 
be  reduced  to  order. 

When  she  was  feeling  wickeder  than 
usual,  when  the  evil  spirit  was  upon  her 
she  always  went  to  Sarah  Strong.  It  was 
loo  late  to  disturb  her  to-night,  but  she 
called  at  the  door  of  her  cottage,  and 
asked  the  old  woman  who  looked  after  her 
how  she  was. 

"  She's  done  nothing  but  groan  for  the 
last  two  hours,"  the  woman  said.  "  I  had 
to  come  away  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  ;  I 
couldn't  stand  it  no  longer,  the  bad  air  of 
the   room,    and   her   groaning.      I  expect 
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she'll   go   on   groaning    till    the   morning. 
She    gets    no    rest,  poor  soul,   night    nor 
day.     I   can't   think  what   God  Almighty 
keeps  her  a-lying  there  for  ! " 
Lucy  could  not  think  either. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

WEEATHS  AND  CROSSES. 

Nancy  Coulcher  woke  up  one  day,  not 
many  mornings  after  Lucy's  interview  with 
Miss  Catherine,  to  find  that  the  present 
was  all  over,  and  that  the  future — she 
always  spoke  of  it  as  "  the  future  " — was 
beginning. 

It  was  the  day  before  her  wedding. 

Nothing  had  happened  to  prevent  it,  to 
put  it  off,  to  delay  it.  It  had  come  in  the 
usual  course  of  days  ;  ushered  in  by  a  rosy 
dawn,  with  the  birds  singing  outside  her 
bedroom  window,  and  the  sunshine  pour- 
ing in.  She  could  not  beheve  that  it  had 
come  so  soon.  When  she  awoke,  and  the 
maid  brought  her  that  morning  cup  of  tea, 
she  put  out  her  hand  for  her  letter,  her 
usual   morning   letter  ;    but   there  was  no 
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letter  this  morning.  Then  it  suddenly 
came  to  her,  lying  there,  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  that  there  would  be  no 
more  letters  under  her  pillow,  that  the 
old  days  were  over  ;  that  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  there  would  be  Mr.  Asquith  with 
his  dreary  talk,  and  his  beetles,  and  the 
formal  beds  of  geraniums,  and  the  hideous 
old  engravings,  and  the  terra-cotta  hangings. 
Only  these  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Oh !  it 
was  horrible. 

No  one  ever  guessed  when  she  came 
downstairs  an  hour  later,  and  took  her 
seat  at  the  breakfast  table,  how  near  she 
had  been  drawing  back,  giving  it  all  up. 
She  had  told  herself  a  dozen  times  while 
she  was  dressing,  that  it  was  not  too  late 
to  draw  back.  Lucy  heard  her  pacing 
up  and  down  her  little  bedroom ;  it  was 
next  to  hers  ;  she  could  hear  her  through 
the  wall,  but  she  did  not  go  near  her. 
Augusta  interrupted  her  gymnastics  on  her 
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way  downstairs,  by  popping  her  head  in  at 
the  door,  and  asking  her  if  she  was  coming 
down. 

Nancy  stopped  short  in  her  walk,  the 
sight  of  Augusta's  glum  face  at  the  door 
made  her  alter  her  mind.  "If  I  don't 
marry  him,  Augusta  will.  Fancy  Augusta 
at  Ladylift !  "  she  said  with  a  laugh.  She 
was  still  laughing  when  she  sat  down  at  the 
breakfast- table. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  what  is  it  that  is 
so  funny  ?  "  Augusta  said  crossly  ;  she  did 
not  like  to  be  interrupted  when  she  was 
saying  grace. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  only  an  absurd  fancy." 

She  did  not  say  what  the  absurd  fancy 
was. 

It  was  a  busy  day  for  everybody,  there 
was  no  room  for  fancies  in  it.  There  was 
so  much  to  do  at  the  last,  and  when  all 
was  done  there  was  the  packing.  Nancy 
ought  to  have  helped  with  the  packing, 
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she  would  have  to  unpack  the  things 
herself — she  was  not  taking  a  maid — she 
ought  to  have  known  where  to  find  them. 
When  it  came  to  the  last,  she  would  not  do 
anything  to  help  ;  she  would  not  put  her 
hand  to  anything.  She  went  fluttering 
aimlessly  about  the  house  all  day,  letting 
everybody  else  do  what  there  was  to  be 
done.  She  was  not  weeping  or  wailing 
like  some  girls  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding, 
grieving  for  the  old  life,  unwilling  to  let  it 
go,  and  full  of  fears  for  the  future. 

Nancy  had  no  regrets  for  the  past,  she 
was  not  romantic  ;  she  lived  in  the  present, 
she  hated  to  look  forward  to  the  future. 
She  was  not  one  of  the  weeping  kind.  She 
was  in  unusually  high  spirits,  but  she  could 
not  settle  to  anything. 

Augusta,  who  had  had  to  do  all  the 
packing,  could  not  understand  her  rest- 
lessness and  her  high  spirits — it  shocked 
her  sense  of  propriety.     Nancy  could  never 
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be  got  to  take  things  seriously,  not  even 
her  wedding.  Life  was  a  comedy  to  her,  a 
ridiculous  comedy,  full  of  false  sentiment 
and  small  passions,  and  weakness  and 
infidelity.  She  was  not  made  on  large 
lines,  it  was  not  her  fault  that  she  had  a 
shallow  nature,  that  she  could  not  take 
things  seriously. 

Augusta  had  no  patience  with  her,  she 
did  not  make  allowance  for  the  occasion. 
She  was  not  going  to  be  married  herself, 
and  she  did  not  know,  she  could  not 
imagine  what  effect  the  approaching  cere- 
mony might  have  upon  the  nerves.  She 
thought  Nancy  was  behaving  very  badly. 
She  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  rather 
than  have  behaved  as  Nancy  was  behav- 
ing. 

The  long,  sweet  summer  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  the  preparations  for  the 
morrow  were  nearly  completed.  The 
drawing-room  with  the  bow  window,  where 
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Nancy  had  looked  out  and  seen  her  lovers 
approaching  from  different  directions,  was 
arranged  for  the  festive  occasion.  It  was 
full  of  flowers,  rare  exotics,  and  roses  and 
jasmine,  and  tall  white  lilies  and  syringa, 
the  air  was  quite  heavy  with  perfume, 
heavy  and  suggestive. 

Nancy  came  in  smiling  —  a  wedding 
present  had  just  arrived  from  the  bride- 
groom, a  massive  gold  necklet  set  with 
gems.  She  had  been  trying  it  on  before 
the  glass,  and  smiling  at  the  effect ;  she  had 
never  had  such  a  costly  gift  in  her  life. 
The  smile  with  which  she  had  put  the 
beautiful  glittering  golden  coil  back  into 
its  velvet  case  was  still  on  her  lips  when 
she  came  into  the  room.  She  stopped  and 
sniffed  impatiently,  and  a  cloud,  a  tiny 
cloud,  came  on  her  smooth  brow  beneath 
the  fringe. 

"  It  smells  Hke  a  funeral ! "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  it  smells  exactly  like  the  place 
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smelt  when  papa  was  buried  ;  and  all  these 
white  flowers !  I  hate  white  flowers ; 
anyone  would  think  there  was  going  to 
be  a  funeral  to-morrow  instead  of  a 
wedding ! " 

She  went  over  to  a  vase  that  was  full  of 
tall  white  lilies  that  were  filling  the  room 
with  the  faint  suggestive  odour  that  re- 
minded her  of  wreaths  and  crosses,  and 
began  dragging  the  flowers  out.  She 
would  not  have  one  of  the  sickly  things  in 
the  room,  she  declared !  She  had  filled  her 
arms  with  a  sheaf  of  white  lilies,  when  the 
drawing-room  door  opened,  and  some  one 
came  in.  She  heard  the  footstep  behind 
her,  and  she  thought  it  was  the  bridegroom 
following  closely  on  his  present,  and  she 
turned  round  with  one  of  her  best  smiles 
to  greet  him.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
jewels  he  had  sent  her,  and  how  they  had 
shimmered  and  glittered  on  her  white 
throat.  She  came  haK  way  across  the 
VOL.  II.  26 
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inner  room,  with  her  beautiful  face  all 
aglow,  and  her  arms  full  of  lilies,  before 
she  saw  her  mistake. 

It  was  not  the  bridegroom,  it  was 
Douglas  Craik. 

Douglas  Craik  had  come  back  several 
days  before  his  time — there  was  nothing  to 
bring  him  back,  nobody  expected  him.  He 
had  only  just  arrived,  and  he  had  come 
straight  up  to  Cherry  Garden  to  see  Nancy 
— he  could  not  keep  away  from  her  another 
hour. 

Something  he  could  not  understand  had 
drawn  him  back. 

He  saw  her  coming  towards  him  in  the 
sweet  summer  sunset,  with  the  smile  on  her 
beautiful  face,  and  the  love-light  in  her 
eyes,  and  her  arms  full  of  lilies.  He 
thought  it  w'as  the  loveliest  vision  he  had 
ever  beheld.  He  had  only  just  come  back 
from  Eome,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  the 
beautiful  Madonnas  of  the  old  painters,  the 
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sweet  pure  faces  that  have  been  the  in- 
spiration of  succeeding  generations.  This 
"  Virgin  with  the  Lilies  "  coming  towards  him 
in  the  rosy  sunset  light,  seemed  to  him  the 
embodiment  of  his  divinest  dreams,  and  a 
mist  came  before  his  eyes,  and  his  heart 
gave  a  great  throb  of  happiness,  as  he  went 
to  meet  her  with  outstretched  arms. 

Nancy  did  not  scream  or  faint,  she  did 
not  even  drop  the  lilies,  when  she  saw  her 
mistake,  but  the  smile  faded  off  her  lips, 
and  the  bright  colour  dropped  suddenly 
out  of  her  cheeks. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said  breathlessly,  "  my 
darling !  " 

He  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms, 
but  something  in  the  startled  look  in  her 
eyes,  her  eyes  from  which  the  light  had 
faded,  kept  him  oJ9f. 

"  Douglas  !  "  she  said  under  her  breath, 
like  one  speaking  in  a  dream,  "  Douglas ! 

Oh !  have  you  not  heard  ?  " 

26* 
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"  I  have  heard  nothing,"  he  said  hastily, 
"  nothing  !  I  have  only  just  arrived.  What 
is  it,  my  darling  ?  " 

There  was  a  dreadful  sinking  at  his 
heart  that  he  could  not  understand,  and  a 
lump  in  his  throat  that  got  in  the  way  of 
his  words. 

She  stood  before  him  with  all  the  colour 
gone  out  of  her  face,  and  a  piteous  quiver 
on  her  lips,  and  the  words  faltering  on  her 
tongue,  and  something  like  a  cold  hand  at 
her  heart. 

Oh,  why  had  he  come  back  so  soon  ?  She 
did  not  ask  him  why,  but  she  stood  before 
him  silent  and  ashamed,  with  the  words 
she  was  trying  to  speak  dying  away  on  her 
lips. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  he  said  hoarsely, 
with  that  terrible  sinking  at  his  heart,  and 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  her ;  he  did  not 
attempt  to  take  her  in  his  arms.  She  turned 
from  him  with  something  like  a  sob ;    she 
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could  not  trust  herself  to  meet  the  question 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Douglas,"  she  moaned,  "I  am  a 
mean,  wretched  girl — I  am  going  to  marry 
Mr.  Asquith." 

"You!"  he  said.     "You!" 

He  could  not  believe  his  ears,  his  eyes  ; 
he  looked  at  her  standing  there,  with  the 
lilies  on  her  bosom,  and  her  crimsoning 
cheeks — the  colour  had  leaped  back  into 
them — and  the  tears  swimming  in  her  eyes  ; 
and  then  stupidly  staring  at  the  white 
flowers  on  the  tables  and  the  walls,  and 
with  a  strange  consciousness  of  the  faint 
sweet  odour  of  orange  blossom  about  her, 
he  understood  everything. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  Douglas ! "  she  said, 
breaking  suddenly  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
"  I  have  behaved  shamefully ! — shamefully  I 
Oh,  if  you  only  knew  !  I  could  do  nothing 
else — nothing.  I  had  mamma  to  consider, 
mamma  and  the  boys — he  is  going  to  do  so 
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much  for  the  boys — he  has  done  so  much 
for  Geoff  alread}^  It  was  for  mamma's 
sake,  she  has  had  so  many  losses  and  trials, 
you  know.  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
have  had  me  do  differently.  Douglas,  you 
who  are  so  generous,  you— you  are  too 
kind  and  noble  not  to  forgive  !  Oh,  you 
don't  know  what  I  have  gone  through 
while  you  have  been  away  ;  what  I  have 
suffered.  I  could  not  wait  for  years  and 
years — you]  said  it  would  be  years,  Douglas 
and — and  I  had  mamma  to  consider." 

It  touched  him  in  spite  of  his  surprise  and 
grief  and  disappointment  to  see  her  stand- 
ing there  weeping.  He  stood  like  one 
stunned,  looking  at  her  with  his  face 
whitening,  while  large  mists  of  pity  gathered 
in  his  eyes.  She  had  done  it  for  her 
mother's  sake — her  mother  and  the  boys. 
How  could  he  blame  her  ? 

"  I  am  behaving  shamefully,  Douglas," 
she  said  humbly,  hanging  her  head  with  a 
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certain  sweet  grace  and  contrition  that 
went  straight  to  his  heart.  "  Oh,  say  you 
do  not  blame  me,  that  you  forgive  me.  I 
am  not  so  selfish  and  so  heartless  as  you 
think ;  I  shall  never,  never  forget  your 
generosity,  your  confidence — I  shall  never 
forget  that  you  have  loved  me,  Douglas." 

She  came  over  to  him  with  a  great  burst 
of  tears,  and  would  have  put  her  hand  on 
his  breast  in  the  old  tender  manner  ;  she 
meant  nothing  by  the  action,  she  was  only 
entreating  his  forgiveness,  it  was  one  of  her 
tricks,  and  it  was  very  prettily  done. 
Douglas  Craik  shrank  from  her  touch  ;  he 
was  stunned  and  humiliated  ;  he  could  not 
trust  himself  near  her. 

"How  can  I  blame  you  if — if  you  are 
doing  this  for  your  mother's  sake  ? "  he 
said  hoarsely,  with  a  pity  in  his  voice  that 
hurt  her  more  than  his  scorn. 

"  Then  you  do  not  hate  me  ?  "  she  said 
passionately.     "  Oh,  Douglas,  Douglas,  say 
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you  do  not  hate  me ! "  She  had  lost  all 
command  of  herself;  she  was  ready  to 
throw  herself  at  his  feet  in  the  agony  of 
her  humiliation. 

"  Hate  you !  "  he  repeated.  "  Good 
Heavens !  Nancy,  you  can  never  know 
how  I  loved  you  ! " 

"  If  you  had  loved  me  you  ought  never 
to  have  gone  away !  "  she  said  passionately. 
"  I  should  never  have  listened  to  him  if 
you  had  not  gone  away.  I  have  always 
hated  him,  and  I  hate  him  now  more  than 
ever.  Oh,  what  am  I  saying  ?  You  must 
not  listen  to  me,  you  must  not  heed  what  I 
am  saying.  I  am  so  bewildered,  so  crushed 
and  ashamed.     Oh,  why  was  I  born  ?  " 

It  humiliated  him  to  see  her  stand  weep- 
ing there,  pouring  out  those  wild  words 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  listened  to.  He 
would  never  forget  them  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  he  ought  not  to  have  listened  to 
them  ;  if  he  stayed  there  a  moment  longer 
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she  would  be  weeping  on  his  bosom  ;  it 
would  be  too  late  to  go  away ;  she  was 
coming  towards  him  with  her  eyes  shining 
and  her  hands  outstretched. 

He  turned  away  his  face  from  her  ;  he 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  her. 

"  It  was  for  your  sake  I  went  away,"  he 
said  ;  "  it  was  only  for  your  sake  I  wanted 
to  get  well.  I  had  only  you  to  live  for. 
Perhaps  I  had  made  a  mistake,  I  measured 
your  love  by  my  own.  I  never  doubted 
you." 

She  cowered  before  him  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

She  never  knew  until  she  saw  him  stand- 
ing there  what  she  had  lost.  She  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  him  with  the  light  of 
his  true  heart  shining  in  his  eyes,  with 
the  great  priceless  gift  of  his  love,  his  true 
heart's  love,  in  his  hand,  and  feel  that  she 
had  given  him  up  ;  she  covered  her   face 
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with  her  hands  ;  she  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon  the  priceless  treasure  she  had  lost. 

The  song  of  the  birds  flying  home  to  their 
nests  came  to  her  through  the  open  windows, 
and  the  warm  touch  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  white  bridal 
flowers  in  the  room. 

He  was  ashamed  a  moment  after  for  the 
pain  he  had  given  her,  for  being  surprised 
into  this  confession  :  it  was  not  fair  of  her 
to  force  it  from  him  ;  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him,  and  for  her  too,  if  she  had 
let  him  go  away  hating  her. 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  he  bowed 
his  head  over  the  hand  she  had  extended  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  touch  it. 

"  Heaven,  bless  you,  dear ! "  he  said 
brokenly — he  could  not  keep  a  quiver  of 
pain  out  of  his  voice — "  and  forgive  you  as 
I  do !  " 

His  face  was  very  noble  and  tender,  but 
his  heart  was  bleeding  and  every  nerve  in 
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an  agony.     The  world  was  empty  for  him 
from  end  to  end. 

He  went  out  and  left  Nancy  standing 
where  he  had  found  her,  with  the  sheaf  of 
drooping  lilies  on  her  bosom.  She  saw  his 
face  as  he  went  out ;  she  never  forgot  that 
look  on  his  face,  and  she  sank  down  when 
he  was  gone  in  a  miserable  heap  on  the 
floor  in  a  passion  of  weeping. 


<WMi 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  SUNSET    AND   EVENING   STAR." 
"  "Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills." 

The  sun  had  set  when  Douglas  Craik 
turned  the  corner  of  Cherry  Garden,  and 
the  grey  mist  was  rising  from  the  river, 
and  the  bell  of  St.  Radegund's  was  tolling 
for  some  passing  soul. 

He  listened  to  it  with  a  vague  wonder  ; 
the  familiar  sound  had  restored  him  to 
some  sort  of  consciousness.  It  seemed  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  duty.  He  had  not 
heard,  in  those  weekly  bulletins  of  the 
parish  which  he  received  during  his  brief 
holiday,  of  any  one  being  seriously  ill,  near 
death  ;  he  could  not  think  of  any  one  but 
Sarah  Strong,  who  had  been  dying  for 
months. 
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He  walked  quickly  back  to  his  rooms, 
with  the  sound  of  the  passing  bell  in 
his  ears,  ringing,  it  seemed  to  him,  the 
knell  of  his  hopes  ;  he  did  not  want  to 
see  anybody  in  Stoke  ;  he  wanted  to  go 
away  as  he  had  come,  unnoticed.  He 
could  think  of  nothing  but  getting  away 
from  everybody  who  knew  him  until  he 
could  bury  his  grief  out  of  sight.  He 
had  to  pass  the  corner  of  the  road  that 
led  to  "Paradise,"  on  his  way  back  to 
his  rooms,  and  here,  to  his  surprise,  he 
ovortook  Lucy  Coulcher.  He  would  have 
avoided  her  if  he  could,  and  passed  on 
unheeding,  but  she  heard  his  footstep 
behind  her,  and  turned  quickly  round,  and 
he  could  not  escape  her. 

"  You  here  ! "  she  said,  and  she  stopped 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  swift,  searching 
glance.  Something  in  his  face  told  her 
that  he  knew  all. 

'*  I  have  just  come  from  Cherry  Garden," 
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he  said,  trying  to  speak  steadily,  but 
he  could  not  keep  the  anguish  out  of  his 
eyes. 

Lucy  was  dreadfully  sorry  for  him,  but 
she  had  something  else  to  think  of  now ; 
she  had  quite  forgotten  for  the  moment 
Nancy's  wedding  day  ;  she  had  just  been 
sent  for  in  a  hurry.  Sarah  Strong  was 
dying. 

She  was  really  dying  now ;  the  doctor 
did  not  think  that  she  would  last  till  Lucy 
came. 

"  I  think  you  must  come  in  and  see  her," 
she  said.  "  She  may  listen  to  you  at  the 
last ;  one  never  knows." 

"  I  am  going  away  directly,"  he  said ; 
"  if  I  go  back  now  I  shall  catch  the  last 
train.  I  fear  I  have  not  a  minute  to 
spare." 

"  You  will  never  have  another  chance  of 
seeing  her,"  Lucy  said  eagerly,  not  heeding 
his  excuse.   "  Think,  it  is  the  last  chance  !  " 
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He  had  no  alternative.  He  followed  her 
silently  down  the  court  into  this  dreary- 
Paradise  ;  they  had  left  all  the  brightness 
of  the  sunset  behind  them,  and  as  they 
plunged  into  the  gloom  of  the  dark,  crowded 
court  there  was  the  first  faint  glimmer  of 
the  crescent  moon,  and  the  evening  star 
shone  out  in  the  blue,  cloudless  summer 
sky. 

The  doctor  was  coming  out  of  Sarah 
Strong's  cottage  as  they  went  in. 

"  Ah,  Craik,"  he  said,  "  you  back  ?  The 
old  lady's  going  fast.  She's  clearer  now 
than  she's  been  for  some  time,  and  she's 
asking  for  you." 

Douglas  Craik  followed  Lucy  up  the 
stairs  into  the  sick  room.  A  candle  was 
burning  in  the  room  and  threw  its  flicker- 
ing light  on  the  worn  figure  on  the  bed. 

There  was  a  change — the  last  change — 
on  the  old  wrinkled  face,  and  the  dark 
eyes  were  bright  and  eager. 
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"  Is  he  come  ?  "  she  was  saying  to  the 
women  about  her  ;  she  had  heard  the  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs  and  the  voices ;  her 
hearing  seemed  wonderfully  sharpened. 

Douglas  Craik  came  over  to  the  bed  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  poor  weak  fingers  that 
were  feebly  groping  on  the  coverlet. 

"Yes,  I  am  here,"  he  said,  "I  have  only 
just  come  ;  you  wanted  to  see  me  ?  " 

Sarah  Strong  made  an  efibrt  to  lift  her 
head  from  the  pillow  and  fell  back  weakly, 
and  Lucy  came  forward  and  passed  her 
arm  behind  it  to  support  her.  Her  voice 
was  low  and  indistinct,  she  was  not  groan- 
ing now,  but  she  made  an  efibrt  to  speak. 
There  was  something  she  wanted  to  say. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  Lucy  Coulcher  said, 
bending  over  the  worn  old  face  on  the 
pillow.  "  Mr.  Craik  is  here  ;  he  has  come 
to  see  you ;  try  to  tell  him  why  you  wanted 
to  see  him." 

A  look  of  thankfulness  lit  up  the  poor 
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old  battered  face  for  a  moment,  and  it 
seemed  to  grow  softer,  and  a  light  came 
into  the  dark  eyes  that  were  fixed  on  the 
white  ceiling,  and  there  was  almost  a  smile, 
a  shadow  of  a  smile  on  the  aged  lips  as  they 
strove  to  speak. 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  she  murmured  indis- 
tinctly, but  with  a  tone  of  triumph  in  its 
indistinctness  that  there  was  no  mistaking. 
"  I  have  seen  it ;  it  is  all  plain " 

"  What  have  you  seen,  dear  ? "  Lucy 
asked,  wiping  the  dews  that  were  fast 
gathering  on  her  wrinkled  forehead. 

"  I've  a-seen  the  Arm  of  the  Lord  leading 
me  through  it  all.  I  should  ha'  dropped 
many  a  time,  if  He  hadn'  a-kep'  me  up.  I 
see  it  now — I  never  saw  it  before.  I 
couldn't  see  any  plan  in  it ;  nothin'  but 
sorrow  and  sufferin'  an'  trial.  Blessed  be 
His  name,  I  see  it  now  ! " 

Then  the  Curate  understood  her. 

"  Ah !  "  he  said  eagerly,  with  a  quick, 
VOL.  II.  27 
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reedy  thrill  in  his  voice  Lucy  had  never 
heard  in  it  before.  "  You  have  made  the 
great  discovery !     Thank  God  for  it !  " 

Sarah  Strong  did  not  seem  to  understand 
him,  and  she  turned  her  dim  eyes  question- 
ingly  to  Lucy's  face  that  was  bending  over 
her.  It  was  a  plain,  commonplace  face, 
shaded  by  soft  brown  hair,  drawn  rather 
tightly  back,  but  to  the  old  woman  it  was 
the  face  of  an  angel. 

"  He  means,  dear,  that  God  has  shewn 
you  His  mercy  and  His  faithfulness.  He 
has  shewn  you  Himself  in  His  love,  dealing 
with  you  as  one  of  His  own  dear  children, 
and  leading  you  through  all  the  troubles 
and  trials  of  your  hard  life  with  His  own 
guiding  hand.  He  has  led  you  to  the  very 
foot  of  His  throne  ;  He  has  revealed  Him- 
self to  you  ;  you  have  only  to  tell  Him  how 
slow,  and  blind,  and  rebellious  you  have 
been ;  but  now — now — you  have  seen  Him, 
and  you  are  sorry — oh !  so  sorry  for  the 
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past ! — and  lay  yourself  at  the  foot  of  His 
cross." 

The  old  woman  was  breathing  with 
great  difficulty,  and  there  was  a  film  over 
the  eyes  looking  up  at  the  white  ceiling. 
For  a  moment  the  film  drew  back,  and  a 
light  came  into  the  dull  eyes. 

"He  knows  it,  dearie,"  she  murmured, 
"  Blessed  be  His  name  !     He  knows  it ! " 

The  Curate  had  been  standing  idly  by, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  preaching  and 
praying.  He  had  let  Lucy  say  all  that  he 
should  have  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  now  breaking  in  in  his 
quiet  way,  with  his  voice  thrilling  in  the 
silence  of  the  dusky  room. 

"  You  are  quite  right.  He  knows  it.  He 
does  not  need  to  be  told." 

"  He  has  been  holding  me  by  the  hand 
all  the  time,  dearie,"  the  old  woman  went  on, 
not  noticing  the  Curate's  interruption,  "an' 

I  never  knowed  it ;  there  was  a  meaning  in 

27* 
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it  all — the  trouble,  an'  the  pain  an'  all  he's 
a-brought  me  through." 

"  A  meaning  ?  "  Lucy  said,  bending  over 
her  to  wipe  her  damp  forehead,  and  put 
back  the  loose  strands  of  grey  hair  ;  "  you 
can  see  the  meaning  at  last  ?  that  you  have 
not  suffered  needlessly " 

"  If  I'd  my  time  to  go  over,  I'd  go  through 
it  all  agen  ;  all,  an'  more.  I'd  just  leave  it 
in  His  hands." 

The  Curate  covered  his  face  with  his 
hand,  and  Lucy  saw  that  he  was  visibly 
affected.  He  had  been  preaching  to  poor 
old  Sarah  Strong,  ever  since  he  had  been 
at  Stoke  Edith,  and  now,  at  the  last,  she  had 
a  message  for  him.  The  experience  of  eighty 
years. 

He  dropped  down  upon  his  knees  beside 
the  bed  of  the  old  woman  from  whose  dim 
eyes  the  scales  had  so  suddenly  fallen,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  peace  and  the  light  He 
had  vouchsafed   to  his  dear  dying  servant. 
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He  had  not  a  word  to  say  about  repent- 
ance, and  God's  mysterious  dealings  with  his 
lost  wandering  sheep,  groping  its  way  back 
to  the  fold.  Perhaps  Sarah  Strong  knew 
more  about  God's  dealings  than  he  did. 

He  could  only  thank  God  that  now,  at 
the  last,  the  veil  was  withdrawn  ;  the  mists 
were  all  cleared  away ;  the  darkness  and 
the  doubt  had  given  place  to  tender,  cHng- 
ing,  childhke  faith.  He  would  not  have 
clouded  it  for  the  world. 

Half-an-hour  later,  he  was  walking 
silently  by  Lucy's  side  through  Paradise. 

When  they  reached  the  corner,  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  her  and  said  good-night. 

"  It  is  good-bye  too,"  he  said  with  a 
catch  in  his  voice  that  did  not  escape  her. 
"  I  am  going  away  to-morrow  ;  it  is  not 
likely  we  shall  meet  again." 

Lucy  could  say  nothing  to  detain  him  ; 
she  would  not  have  said  it  if  she  could. 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  met  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
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think  you  must  be  my  good  angel ;  you  were 
sent  to  meet  me  in  the  way,  and — and  to 
lead  me  into  Paradise.  I  shall  remember 
Sarah  Strong's  testimony  as  long  as  I  live." 

Lucy  never  forgot  the  upward  look  on 
Douglas  Craik's  face  as  she  left  him  there, 
turning  away  from  Paradise,  with  the  light 
of  his  true  love  shining  in  his  eyes,  and 
that  dumb,  gnawing  agony  of  loss  and 
despair  at  his  heart.  His  face  was  very 
noble  and  tender  as  he  turned  away.  She 
could  not  understand  how  Nancy,  how  any 
woman  could  have  slighted  the  priceless, 
precious  gift  of  this  man's  love. 

If  he  had  only  chosen  her  instead  of 
Nancy. 

She  went  back  to  Cherry  Garden  with  a 
strange  tumult  at  her  heart,  and  with  Sarah 
Strong's  parting  words  ringing  in  her  ears. 

"  If  I'd  my  time  to  go  over,  I'd  go 
through  it  ah  again,  all,  an'  more.  I'd  just 
leave  it  aU  in  His  hands." 


CHAPTEE   XI. 

WEDDING    BELLS. 

*'  Dark  porch,  I  said,  and  silent  aisle. 
There  comes  the  sound  of  marriage  bells. '* 

Nancy  Coulcher  was  married  the  next 
day.  It  was  not  a  gay  wedding,  though 
the  preparations  were  perfect,  and  no  ex- 
pense had  been  spared. 

The  bride  in  her  white  looked  whiter 
than  any  one  remembered  to  have  ever  seen 
her,  with  red  rims  round  her  eyes,  and 
that  pretty  pathetic  droop  about  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  that  had  touched 
Douglas  Craik,  that  had  touched  all  her 
lovers. 

Nobody  knew,  at  least  none  of  the 
wedding  guests  knew,  that  there  had  been 
a  little  scene  before  she   went  to  church, 
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which  explained  her  unusual  paleness,  and 
those  red  rims  round  her  eyes. 

Just  before  she  went  to  church,  when  she 
was  fully  dressed,  and  the  carriages  were 
waiting  at  the  door,  and  the  men  were 
putting  the  wedding  favours  in  their  button- 
holes, Nancy  had  broken  down  in  a  sudden 
wild  passion  of  weeping,  and  had  torn  off 
her  wreath  and  veil,  and  vowed  she  would 
not  marry  Mr.  Asquith  after  all. 

Augusta  came  in  in  her  bridesmaid's 
gown  and  found  her  on  her  knees  beside 
Lucy's  bed. 

Lucy  had  been  too  ill  to  get  up  that 
morning  ;  she  awoke  with  a  splitting  head- 
ache, and  was  shut  up  in  a  darkened  room 
with  wet  bandages  round  her  head,  and 
Nancy  had  come  in  in  all  her  bridal  finery, 
and  had  broken  down. 

She  had  seized  Lucy's  hot  hands  in  hers 
and  was  imploring  her  to  tell  her  what  to 
do,  when  Augusta  came  in. 
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"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do,  Lucy  ?  what  shall 
I  do  ?  "  she  moaned.  "  I  can't  marry  Mr. 
Asquith,  indeed  I  can't  marry  him !  " 

Lucy  did  not  know  how  to  answer  her. 
"It  is  too  late  to  draw  back  now,"  she 
said  softly,  "  you — you  should  have  thought 
of  that  before." 

"  Who  talks  of  drawing  back  ?  "  Augusta 
said  severely.  She  had  closed  Lucy's  door 
to  keep  the  sound  of  the  weeping  from  the 
wedding  guests  in  the  room  below.  "  Not 
marry  Mr.  Asquith  when — when  everything 
is  settled  ! " 

"  Oh !  do  you  think  he  would  mind  very 
much  ?  "  Nancy  cried  desperately,  with  her 
piteous  little  face  upturned,  and  her  bosom, 
beneath  all  the  wedding  finery,  shaken  with 
sobs.  "  People  do  change  their  minds  ;  it 
is  better  to  change  one's  mind  at  the  last 
moment  than  to  be  unhappy  all  one's 
life !  Oh  !  you  don't  know  how  unhappy 
I    am,    or    you   would    help    me  ! "    and 
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she  sank  down  in  a  miserable  heap  on 
the  floor. 

"  Mind  !  of  course  he  would  mind  ! " 
Augusta  said  in  quite  a  shocked  voice  ;  she 
had  no  sympathy  with  Nancy's  tricks — she 
thought  this  was  one  of  her  tricks.  "  Mr. 
Asquith  is  a  hundred  times  too  good  for 
you!  He  is  a  good,  kind,  honourable, 
Christian  gentleman,  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar — he  is  worthy  of  the  love  of  the  best 
woman  in  the  land  !  " 

Nancy  sobbed.  Mr.  Asquith's  perfec- 
tions did  not  move  her  in  the  least. 

"You  will  not  help  me!"  she  said 
wildly.  "  Lucy — Augusta — you  will  not 
help  me  ?  " 

What  answer  could  they  make  to  her 
appeal  ?  The  house  was  full  of  wedding 
guests ;  they  could  hear  the  low,  happy 
murmur  of  their  mother's  voice  talking 
to  them  in  the  room  below ;  they  could 
hear  the  horses  with  the  white  favours  on 
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their  ears  pawing  the  gravel  of  the  road 
outside.  The  wedding  breakfast  was 
spread,  and  the  bridegroom  was  waiting 
at  the  church  ;  it  was  much  too  late  to 
talk  of  drawing  back.  Nancy  was  not  the 
first  girl  who  had  made  a  mistaken 
marriage ;  it  had  gone  so  far,  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  back. 

Lucy  moaned  and  put  up  her  hand  to 
her  head  ;  the  pain  was  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear ;  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  look  down  at  the  imploring  face  upturned 
to  her. 

"  How  can  we  help  you,  dear  !  "  she  said. 
"  Oh !  if  you  had  only  found  it  out  before !  " 

"  You  are  just  as  bad  as  she  is,  Lucy. 
I've  no  patience  with  you !  "  Augusta  said 
angrily.  She  had  picked  up  the  wedding 
veil  and  the  wreath  from  the  floor,  and 
was  adjusting  the  flowers  that  were 
crushed  and  rumpled  where  Nancy  had 
trampled  it  underfoot. 
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Lucy  did  not  notice  Augusta,  she  did 
not  seem  to  hear  her  ;  she  was  thinking 
of  Nancy,  and  the  mistake  she  had  made, 
and  the  look  she  saw  on  Douglas  Craik's 
face  when  she  had  left  him  outside  Paradise. 
Something  of  the  meaning  of  life  had  come 
to  her  lying  there ;  she  did  not  see  things 
to-day  as  she  had  seen  them  yesterday. 

"I  would  help  you  if  I  could,"  she 
murmured,  holding  Nancy's  trembling 
hand  between  hers.  "  Oh  !  you  poor  dear, 
why  did  you  not  find  it  out  before  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  found  it  out ;  I  hated 
him  from  the  first ! "  Nancy  said  in 
desperation,  "you  all  know  how  I  hated 
him.  I  should  never  have  consented  if  you 
had  not  urged  me  on ;  you  and 
mother " 

Lucy  moaned  ;  there  was  some  justice 
in  what  Nancy  had  said. 

"  You  should  have  found  it  out  before," 
she  moaned. 
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"  It  is  not  too  late,  it  can't  be  too  late !  " 
Nancy  said  in  her  wild,  incoherent  way, 
with  her  appealing  face  upraised,  and  her 
mouth  quivering  ;  "  can't  some  one  tell  him 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake — ^that — that  I 
have  found  out  that  I  do  not  love  him, 
that  I  have  mistaken  my  feelings.  If  he 
knew  that  he  would  understand.  He 
would  not  mind  very  much ;  he  would 
not  break  his  heart,  he  would  get  over  it. 
Won't  some  of  you  tell  him  ?  Don't  you 
see  how  unhappy  I  am  ?  " 

"  You  should  have  found  that  out 
before,"  Augusta  said  grimly.  "  If  you 
have  made  a  mistake  you  will  have  to 
abide  by  it.  You  cannot  always  play  tricks 
with  people." 

"  It  is  not  a  trick,  it  is  real.  I  cannot 
— cannot  marry  him — will  no  one  help 
me,  will  no  one  listen  to  me  ? "  Nancy 
implored  in  her  anguished  voice. 

Lucy  turned  her  face  to  her  pillow,  she 
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could  not  bear  to  look  at  her,  with,  her 
working  lips  and  her  poor  little  outstretched 
hands. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  dear !  "  she  murmured 
with  her  face  buried  in  the  pillow.  "  I 
would  help  you  if  I  could.  God  knows  I 
would  help  you  if  I  could !  " 

Augusta  took  the  weeping  girl  by  the 
arm  and  shook  her  angrily. 

"If  you  don't  get  up  directly,  Nancy, 
I  shall  call  mamma — mamma  and  Geoff," 
she  said  in  her  harsh  voice.  She  had  no 
sympathy  with  her  tricks ;  Geoff  was  the 
brother  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  going  to 
do  such  great  things  for. 

"You  will  not  help  me,  then,  Lucy?" 
Nancy  said  desperately;  but  Lucy  only 
moaned.  She  got  up  slowly  from  her 
knees  beside  the  bed,  and  began  straighten- 
ing her  white  dress  in  a  dazed,  mechanical 
way. 

"  I  think  you  must  bathe  your  eyes,  you 
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are  not  fit  to  be  seen  like  that,"  Augusta 
said  grimly,  and  then  she  led  Nancy  away, 
with  her  white,  despairing  face  and  appeal- 
ing eyes,  looking  back  reproachfully  at 
Lucy  moaning  on  the  bed.  She  did  not 
make  any  resistance ;  she  went  away 
quietly,  it  was  all  over,  there  was  no  hope 
anywhere.  She  suffered  Augusta  to 
smooth  out  the  traces  of  her  recent 
agitation,  and  arrange  the  wreath  and 
veil  afresh.  A  wedding  veil  covers  a 
great  deal.  Nancy  had  a  lovely  veil  with 
some  Honiton  sprays  upon  it,  and  Augusta 
arranged  it  perfectly ;  no  one  could  have 
told  that  she  had  been  weeping. 

Owing  to  Lucy's  illness  there  was  a 
bridesmaid  short.  There  were  only  three 
bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  instead  of  four, 
which  everyone  said  was  an  unlucky 
number ;  and  the  drawing-room  that  had 
been  arranged  with  such  a  profusion  of 
white   flowers   from   Mr.    Asquith's  green- 
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houses,  had  a  faint  suggestive  odour  about 
it,  more  than  one  of  the  guests  remarked, 
that  reminded  them  of  wreaths  and  crosses. 

Nancy  behaved  perfectly  for  a  bride ; 
she  did  not  break  down  again  after  that 
scene  in  Lucy's  room.  The  bridegroom 
was  the  more  agitated  of  the  two. 
Augusta  could  hardly  believe  that  a  man 
could  be  so  nervous.  He  had  nothing  to 
be  nervous  about ;  he  had  arranged  every- 
thing with  such  care  and  forethought. 
He  had  mapped  out  his  life  beyond  the 
possibility  of  failure  or  mistake.  The 
future  was  full  of  hope  and  happiness  and 
honour.  He  could  not  understand  his 
own  nervousness.  Everything  was  perfect 
and  prosperous,  and  happy,  he  told  him- 
self ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  failure. 

The  happy  pair  drove  away  early  in  the 
afternoon,  in  a  travelling  carriage,  with 
outriders  with  wedding  favours  in  their 
buttonholes,   and   white    rosettes    on    the 
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ears   of    the   horses,    amid   the  ringing  of 

marriage   bells,   and   showers  of  rice  and 

slippers. 

It  was  to  be  quite  an  idyllic  honeymoon  ; 

not  a  scamper  across  the  Continent,  but 

a  quiet  ramble  among  the   fisher  villages 

on  the  Devon  and  Cornish  Coast.     There 

were  some    botanical   specimens  that    the 

bridegroom  was  anxious  to  procure,   that 

could  be  only  found  in  these  out-of-the-way 

nooks,  and  some  rare  butterflies  and  beetles. 

He  had  promised  himself  great  pleasure  in 

these    early  days  of   his  wedded   bliss,  in 

the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  hobbies,   and 

Nancy  much  instruction  in  the  branches  of 

science  she  loved  so  well.     The  first  stage 

of   the  journey  was  to  a    village   on   the 

coast  some  thirty  miles  distant  from  Stoke 

Edith.     It   was   an    out-of-the  way    place, 

entirely  off  the   track  of  modern   travel, 

unknown  to  tourists,  and  miles  away  from 

any  railway  or  telegraph  station.     It  was 
VOL.  II.  28 
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only  to  be  approached  by  the  hilly  West 
country  roads  across  the  moor,  and  was 
half  a  day's  journey  with  a  change  of 
horses  on  the  way  from  Stoke  Edith. 

Lucy,  upstairs  in  her  darkened  room, 
heard  the  carriage  that  bore  the  happy 
pair  on  this  first  stage  of  their  honeymoon, 
drive  away  amid  the  good  wishes  of  the 
wedding  guests,  and  showers  of  rice  and 
slippers.  The  slippers  just  missed  them, 
but  the  rice  lay  thick  and  white  upon  the 
road  in  front  of  Cherry  Garden. 

It  did  not  lay  there  very  long,  a  flock  of 
rooks  swooped  down  upon  it,  and  the  road 
was  black,  Augusta  remarked,  where  it  had 
been  white  a  minute  before,  while  the 
creatures  wrangled  and  fought  over  the 
unwonted  feast. 

Lucy  heard  them  cawing  outside  in  their 
harsh,  discordant  way,  as  she  lay  tossing 
with  a  horrible  throbbing  pain  in  her  head, 
in  the   room    above,   and  when   they  had 
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picked  up  the  last  grain,  and  had  flown 
away  with  an  ominous  "  Caw-caw !  "  which 
did  not  sound  like  a  benediction,  the 
merry  marriage  bells  burst  out  in  a  joyous 
peal  that  nearly  drove  her  mad. 

The  joy  bells  were  ringing  at  intervals 
throughout  that  sweet  sunshiny  August 
day  ;  they  rang  twice  as  long  and  twice  as 
often  for  the  marriage  of  the  Eector's 
brother  as  they  would  have  done  for  any 
one  else  in  the  parish.  They  could  not 
have  rung  more  persistently  for  the  Eector 
himself. 

Lucy  was   thankful   when  the  day  was 

over  and  the  guests  had  all  gone  away,  and 

the    wedding    bells    were    hushed.       The 

crescent  moon  had  come  out  in  the  faint 

evening  sky,  and  Augusta  had  drawn  up 

the  blind  and  thrown  open  the  window  to 

let   in    to    the    stufiy   room   a   breath   of 

summer  air,  the  sweet  scent  of  green  fields 

and   hedgerows,  the  delicious  freshness  of 

28* 
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the  dew  upon  the  grass.  It  came  to  Lucy 
across  the  white  dusty  road,  borne  in  from 
the  green  country  beyond,  as  she  lay  there 
in  the  twilight  after  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  watching  the  stars  coming 
out  in  the  grey  evening  sky.  She  was 
thinking  of  Nancy,  as  she  lay  there,  and 
the  awful  mistake  she  had  made,  and  of 
Douglas  Craik,  and  the  Hght  she  had  seen 
on  his  face,  when  he  left  her  at  the  corner 
of  Paradise. 

As  she  lay  there  thinking  sadly  of  the 
mistakes  and  failures  that  had  been  the 
fruits  of  all  Nancy's  boasted  triumphs  and 
success,  and  feeling  sick  and  numbed,  and 
helpless  to  save  her  from  the  result  of  her 
wilful  folly,  the  sound  of  the  bells  again 
broke  upon  her  ear.  Lucy  was — oh!  so 
tired  of  the  bells,  and  their  joyous  peals 
mocking  her  with  a  joy  that  was  false  and 
unreal ;  but  their  tune  was  changed  now, 
or  she  did  not  hear  them  aright.     She  sat 
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up   to  listen — she    could   not   believe   her 
ears. 

They  were  tolling  now,  not  ringing,  a 
sad,  slow,  muffled  peal,  and  while  she  sat 
there  listening  and  wondering,  she  re- 
membered all  at  once  that  it  was  for  Sarah 
Strong  —  not  for  Nancy  —  the  bell  was 
ringing. 

It  had  rung  all  day  for  the  living,  and 
now  it  was  swinging  out  a  few  sad,  sullen 
notes  for  the  dead.  It  rang  out  as  Lucy 
listened,  the  three — six  quick,  sharp  notes 
that  it  was  the  custom  at  Stoke  Edith  to 
ring  out  for  a  woman — three  for  a  child, 
six  for  a  woman — but  it  did  not  stop  with 
six.  It  rang  out  three  more  solemn  strokes 
as  she  sat  there  listening — nine  for  a  man 
— and  no  man  had  died. 

There  was  quite  a  natural  solution  of 
this  mistake  ;  the  ringers  had  been  making 
merry  over  the  bridegroom's  bounty,  and 
they  had  got  muddled.     There  were  people 
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in  Stoke  Edith  who,  for  years  after,  in 
telling  the  story  of  Nancy  Coulcher's 
wedding  day,  gave  a  different  version ;  and 
the  ringers  themselves,  when  called  upon 
to  account  for  their  mistake,  affirmed  in 
the  most  solemn  way  —  and  strangely 
enough  have  stuck  to  their  story  ever 
since — that  they  rang  but  six  strokes  of  the 
beU. 

Three  for  a  child,  six  for  a  woman. 
They  had  never  made  a  mistake  before ; 
why  should  they  make  a  mistake  that  night 
of  all  nights  in  the  year  ? 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE     DAY     AFTER. 

"  Yet  I  shudder'd  and  thought  like  a  fool  of  the  sleep 
of  death." 

There  is  so  much  to  do  the  day  after  a 
feast,  a  wedding  feast.  The  faded  garlands 
have  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  wine  cups 
put  away,  and  the  remnants  of  the  feast 
gathered  up. 

Augusta  had  a  busy  day :  Lucy  was  not 
well  enough  to  get  up  and  help  her,  and 
Mrs.  Coulcher — now  the  wedding  was  over 
— was  feeling  the  strain.  The  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  the  past  weeks  had  told  upon 
her,  and  she  was  feeling  nervous  and  out  of 
sorts. 

Augusta  had  put  away  all  the  old  family 
silver  that  had  been  taken  out  for  the 
occasion,  the  quaint  rat-tailed  spoons,  and 
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the  old  silver  wine  cups  that  had  belonged 
to  her  grandfather,  and  the  set  of  old 
Worcester  china  that  her  mother  set  such 
store  by.  It  had  been  all  carefully  washed 
and  put  away — there  was  nothing  missing 
or  broken.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to 
Augusta  to  put  it  away  out  of  sight,  and  to 
lock  the  door  upon  it,  and  to  speculate 
when  it  would  be  brought  out  again,  on 
what  occasion,  at  Lucy's  wedding — perhaps 
at  her  own  wedding ! 

When  the  precious  old  china  and  the 
silver  had  been  safely  put  away,  Augusta 
cut  up  the  wedding  cake — there  was  no 
one  to  help  her  cut  it  up.  She  cut  it  up 
alone,  and  filled  all  the  little  white  and 
gold  boxes  with  their  due  proportion  of 
icing  and  sugar  and  crumbs.  Nothing 
would  keep  it  from  crumbling.  It  was  a 
most  unsatisfactory  bride  cake  ;  it  all  fell  to 
pieces  directly  she  put  a  knife  into  it. 

She  was  quite  sure  that  if  the  boxes  got 
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much  more  shaking  up  on  the  road,  there 
would  be  nothing  but  powdered  sugar  and 
crumbs  left  by  the  time  it  reached  its 
destination. 

She  had  no  heart  in  sending  it  away  ; 
she  might  have  been  cutting  up  a  cake  for 
a  school  treat  for  all  the  sentiment  she  put 
into  it. 

It  would  have  been  different  if  it  had 
been  her  own  cake — it  might  have  been 
her  own  if  Nancy  had  not  come  in  the  way 
• — Mr.  Asquith  had  paid  Augusta  marked 
attention  before  he  met  Nancy.  They  had 
so  many  tastes  in  common. 

He  would  certainly  have  proposed  to 
Augusta  if  Nancy  had  not  come  in  the  way 
— proposed  and  been  accepted.  It  was 
dreadful  to  speculate  on  this  possibility. 
If  the  poor  man  had  known  what  had  been 
good  for  him,  he  would  have  chosen 
Augusta.  She  would  not  have  made  that 
ridiculous  scene  and  torn  off  her  wedding 
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veil  and  trampled  the  orange  blossom  that 
had  been  imported  on  purpose  for  that 
bridal  wreath  under  her  feet.  Augusta's 
little  tender  heart  would  have  fluttered 
with  a  new  strange,  delicious  joy,  and  her 
plain  face  would  have  grown  suddenly- 
beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  happiness, 
and  with  a  thrill  of  sweet  secret  delight 
she  would  have  stood  before  the  altar 
and  vowed  to  love  him  all  the  days  of  her 
life. 

She  would  have  wrapped  him  round 
with  her  love,  she  would  have  anticipated 
his  every  wish,  she  would  have  waited 
upon  him  hand  and  foot,  she  would  never, 
never  have  grown  tired  of  his  beetles. 

Augusta  was  occupied  with  the  pleasing 
speculation  of  what  might  have  been  if 
Nancy  had  never  appeared  on  the  scene, 
when  a  sudden  ring  at  the  front  door  bell 
made  her  pause  in  the  middle  of  cutting 
up  the  wedding  cake,  and  go  to  the  window. 
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She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  jumping  up 
every  time  the  front  door  bell  rang,  and 
going  in  haste  to  the  window  ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  hasty  summons  that 
startled  her  out  of  her  usual  quiet ;  she 
had  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the 
gravel  outside  a  moment  before,  and  the 
sudden  insistent  summons  had  rung  through 
the  house.  A  carriage  was  drawn  up 
before  the  door,  a  travelling  carriage  with 
reeking  horses,  and  a  coachman  with  a 
soiled  white  favour  in  his  button  hole.  It 
was  the  carriage  that  had  borne  Nancy 
and  her  bridegroom  away  on  their  honey- 
moon. 

Someone  was  holding  the  panting  horses, 
and  the  driver  was  going  up  the  steps ; 
there  was  quite  a  little  crowd  at  the  door ; 
the  carriage  had  driven  at  a  gallop  through 
the  town,  and  some  idlers  had  collected  to 
learn  the  reason  of  this  unusual  haste. 

Augusta  saw,  as  she  stood  at  the  window 
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looking  out,  that  the  driver  had  a  paper,  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  that  his  face  was 
white  and  grave.  The  faces  of  all  the  by- 
standers she  fancied  looked  grave ;  it  was 
only  fancy,  she  told  herself,  with  a  little 
catch  in  her  breath;  of  course  it  was  only 
fancy. 

The  wedding  carriage  had  come  back  ;  it 
was  arranged  that  it  should  come  back, 
and  the  driver  had  brought  a  note  from 
Nancy.  What  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  deliver  it  at  once,  and  not  stay  to 
put  up  the  carriage  at  the  hotel  in  the  town 
where  it  belonged,  and  groom  his  horses 
first? 

Augusta  told  herself  this  as  she  stood  at 
the  window,  looking  out  at  the  dusty 
travelling  carriage  and  the  panting  horses. 
She  could  not  explain  to  herself  why  this 
haste  ;  she  had  only  a  dumb  vague  sense 
of  wonder,  and  a  sinking  at  her  heart  that 
she  couldn't  at  all  account  for. 
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The  servant  who  answered  the  door  came 
in  presently  ;  she  did  not  bring  the  note 
with  her,  Augusta  noticed,  and  her  ruddy 
West  Country  face  was  as  white  as  her 
apron. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you.  Miss — from 

—  from    Miss    Nancy "    she    gasped, 

"  and  the  man  would  like  to  speak  to 
you." 

What  did  the  girl  mean  by  standing 
trembling  there,  looking  for  all  the  world 
as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost ! 

Augusta  didn't  stay  to  enquire ;  she 
brushed  by  her  hastily  into  the  hall,  and 
Lucy,  who  had  heard  the  carriage  stop, 
and  had  been  startled  by  the  hasty 
summons,  and  the  confusion  in  the  hall, 
had  thrown  on  a  dressing-gown  and  come 
out  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  ask  what 
was  the  matter. 

She  fell  back  when  she  saw  Augusta 
coming  up  the  stairs  towards  her ;  Augusta 
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with  her  stricken  face,  and  her  hands  out- 
stretched. 

"  Oh,  Lucy !  "  she  said.  "  Oh,  Lucy  !— 
there  is   terrible  news    from    Nancy — Mr. 

Asquith Oh  !       how      shall     we     tell 

mother  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Asquith  ?  What  has  happened  to 
Mr.  Asquith  ?  " 

Augusta  could  not  answer  her  ;  the 
words  seemed  to  choke  her ;  she  could 
only  clutch  wildly  at  her  throat  and  gasp 
for  breath. 

"He  has— he  is     .     .     ." 

She  had  a  paper  in  her  hand,  an  open 
letter,  and  Lucy  snatched  it  from  her,  and 
tried  to  read  it  with  the  words  swimming 
before  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  hurried  scrawl  from  Nancy, 
blotted  and  blurred,  and  difficult  to 
decipher.  There  was  no  beginning,  and 
no  signature  to  it,  and  it  was  addressed  to 
her  mother. 
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"  Come  to  me  at  once,"  it  ran,  "  some- 
thing dreadful  has  happened — Montagu — 
Mr.  Asquith  is  dead — and  I  am  alone.  Oh, 
come  at  once  !  " 

This  was  all ;  not  a  word  of  explanation, 
only  the  address. 

"Mr.  Asquith  dead?"  Lucy  said,  speak- 
ing Hke  one  in  a  dream. 

She  trembled  so  she  could  hardly 
stand ;  she  had  to  grasp  the  banisters  for 
support. 

Augusta  led  her  back  trembling  to  her 
room,  as  she  had  led  Nancy  away  from  it 
the  day  before. 

"  If  she  had  not  taken  Nancy  away,  and 
made  her  put  on  that  bridal  wreath  and 
veil  she  had  torn  off  and  thrown  underfoot, 
this  would  never  have  happened,"  she  told 
herself  as  she  led  Lucy  back. 

And  then  her  mother,  who  had  been 
lying   down,    and   was   awakened    by   the 
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confusion  outside,  came  out  of  her  room, 
and  the  story  had  to  be  told  again. 

There  was  so  little  to  tell — only  Nancy's 
hurried  note,  and  the  account  the  driver 
of  the  carriage  that  had  taken  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  away  could  give. 

The  gentleman  had  been  found  dead  on 
the  seashore  two  miles  away  from  the  village 
by  some  fishermen  taking  in  their  nets.  He 
had  been  found  in  the  early  morning,  when 
the  tide  went  out,  and  he  had  been  dead 
some  hours.  He  was  found  partly  dressed 
in  a  shallow  pool,  and  his  clothes — his 
waistcoat  and  his  coat — were  found  high 
up  on  the  beach. 

The  man  could  not  give  any  explanation 
of  the  tragedy  ;  he  had  seen  Mr.  Asquith, 
spoken  to  him  late  the  night  before  ;  and 
he  had  seen  his  body  brought  in  across  the 
marshes  in  the  early  morning.  He  had 
been  sent  off  at  once  to  summon  the  rela- 
tives of  the  drowned  man,  and  to  take  a 
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letter  to  the  mother  of  the  bride.  He  had 
also  left  a  letter  from  the  medical  man  who 
had  been  called  in,  to  the  brother  of  the 
bridegroom,  at  the  Eectory  on  the  way. 

While  the  man  was  still  telling  his  tale, 
a  messenger  from  the  Eectory  arrived,  ask- 
ing if  Mrs.  Coulcher  would  be  ready  to 
start  in  half-an-hour.  A  carriage  was 
getting  ready  and  would  be  at  Cherry 
Garden  almost  directly  ;  there  was  not  a 
minute  to  be  lost. 

Augusta  got  her  mother  ready  to  start, 

and  Geoffrey  came   in  just  in  time  to  go 

with  her.     The  poor  woman  was  so  upset 

and  bewildered  that  she  could  do  nothing 

for  herself.    The  girls,  shaken  and  frightened 

out  of  their  wits,  could  only  cling  round 

her,    and   beg  her   to  bring  Nancy  back, 

whatever  happened,  to  bring  Nancy  back  ! 

Poor  Nancy!     They  followed   her   to   the 

door  with  her  cloaks  and  wraps,  and  when 

the  carriage  had  driven  away,  and  the  noise 
VOL.  II.  29 
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of  the  wheels  echoed  through  the  silent 
streets,  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms  and 
wept  aloud. 

"It  is  not  an  accident,"  Augusta  said, 
when  she  could  speak  at  all,  "  it  is  some- 
thing worse !  " 

She  did  not  dare  to  give  it  a  name. 

"  It  would  never  have  happened  if  I  had 
held  her  back,"  Lucy  moaned.  "  Oh,  why 
didn't  I  listen  to  her  ?  " 

The  two  girls  left  behind  at  Cherry 
Garden  never  forgot  that  dreadful  night. 
They  did  not  go  to  bed  till  midnight ;  they 
sat  listening  with  a  strange  awe  and  dread 
for  every  passing  wheel ;  they  did  not  know 
that  JSTancy  would  not  return  at  any 
moment.  She  might  have  followed  the 
messenger  ;  she  would  think  of  nothing 
but  to  get  away ;  she  never  thought  of  any 
one  but  herself. 

She  might  have  met  her  mother  on  the 
road,  and  they  might  have  come  back  to- 
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gether.  It  was  dreadful  to  think  of  her 
staying  at  the  inn  alone  with  the  corpse  of 
the  drowned  man.  Augusta  pictured  him, 
the  bridegroom  of  yesterday,  so  proud  and 
happy,  with  his  carefully-laid  plans  for  the 
future — the  safe,  prosperous  future  that  he 
had  mapped  out — lying  cold  and  still  in  a 
deserted  room  at  the  village  inn. 

It  was  dreadful  to  think  of;  the  girls 
shuddered  as  they  passed  the  unshuttered 
windows  as  they  crept  upstairs  to  bed  at 
midnight.  The  same  cold  moonlight  would 
be  shining  down  on  him  lying  there,  cold 
and  still.  They  clung  fearfully  to  each 
other  ;  they  could  not  be  separated  for  the 
night,  and  when  the  morning  came,  and 
they  were  awoke  by  the  birds  singing  out- 
side the  window,  and  the  sunshine  pouring 
into  the  room,  they  thought  it  was  a 
dream,  a  hideous  nightmare. 
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CHAPTEE    XIII. 

IN  MEMOEIAM. 

*'  There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall ; 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door." 

Nancy  came  back  the  next  day.  She  did 
not  wait  for  the  inquest ;  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  wait  for  the  inquest.  She 
came  away  at  once  with  her  mother,  and 
left  Geoffrey  behind  with  the  Eector,  to 
await  the  inquest,  and  bring  back  the  body 
of  the  drowned  man. 

She  refused  to  see  the  Eector  when  he 
arrived.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her  room 
and  refused  to  see  anyone  but  her  mother. 
She  would  give  no  explanation  of  the  bride- 
groom leaving  the  inn  so  early  on  that 
unhappy  morning  after  his  wedding. 
Someone,  a  barmaid,  sleeping  on  the  same 
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floor,  had  heard  him  go  downstairs  about 
daybreak — the  day  breaks  rather  early  in 
August — and  she  had  heard  the  front  door 
open,  and  close  behind  him. 

Nancy  would  not  give  any  explanation, 
when  asked  why  Mr.  Asquith  had  gone  out  at 
that  early  hour.  She  supposed  he  had  gone 
out  for  a  walk,  or  to  take  an  early  bath  ; 
he  had  gone  out — and  he  had  not  returned 
— and  that  was  all  she  knew.  She  was  too 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  awful  blow 
that  had  fallen  upon  her  to  give  any  further 
explanation.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  her  staying  there,  though  the 
Rector  was  rather  scandalised  at  her 
running  away  in  that  hasty  manner.  He 
did  not  seek  to  detain  her  ;  he  let  her  go  ; 
she  shrank  from  him  and  would  not  listen 
to  the  few  words  of  consolation  he  tried  to 
say  to  her  as  he  put  her  into  the  carriage, 
when  she  went  away  with  her  mother  the 
next  day.     She  turned  away  from  him  im- 
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patiently,  with  a  hard,  stony  look  on  her 
tearless  face  that  he  remembered  long 
after. 

Lucy  and  Augusta  flew  to  the  door  to 
meet  her  when  the  carriage  drove  up  to 
Cherry  Garden  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day.  Fortunately  there  was  no  crowd 
there,  round  the  steps,  as  there  had  been 
the  day  before,  to  see  the  weary,  haggard 
mourners  get  out. 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy ! "  Lucy  cried, 
getting  her  arms  around  her,  while  Augusta 
looked  after  her  tired,  worn-out  mother, 
who  had  gone  through  so  much,  and  whom 
no  one  else  seemed  to  consider. 

Nancy  turned  away  from  her  sister's 
embrace,  as  she  had  turned  away  from  the 
Eector's  sympathy. 

"  I  am  tired,"  was  all  she  said  to  their 
greeting,  "  tired  and  cold.  Let  me  go  to 
my  room." 

She  was  very  pale,  with  wild  eyes  with 
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dark  rims  round  them,  and  great  extended 
pupils,  and  she  was  trembling  all  over. 
She  was  wearing  the  pretty  new  travelHng 
dress  that  she  had  gone  away  in  ;  she  had 
unpacked  no  other. 

Lucy  took  her  upstairs  and  made  her  lie 
down  at  once,  and  piled  some  warm 
blankets  upon  her,  but  she  did  not  stop 
shivering.  She  would  not  speak  a  word 
about  the  tragedy  that  had  befallen  her. 
Lucy  fluttered  about  her  all  the  day,  bring- 
ing cups  of  tea  and  basins  of  hot  soup,  and 
little  dainties  to  tempt  her,  but  she  refused 
to  touch  anything.  She  lay  there  staring  at 
the  wall  with  her  hard,  tearless  eyes,  shiver- 
ing, as  if  with  cold,  beneath  the  blankets, 
that  Lucy  had  heaped  upon  her,  and  every 
now  and  again  uttering  a  little  piteous 
moan. 

Poor  Mrs.  Coulcher  wanted  as  much  at- 
tention as  Nancy ;  the  shock  and  the  long 
tiresome  journey,  together  with  all  she  had 
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gone  through,  had  been  too  much  for  her, 
and  Augusta  could  not  leave  her  for  a 
single  moment  all  through  that  miserable 
day. 

It  was  a  sad  home-coming ;  Nancy 
shivering  in  one  room  and  Mrs.  Coulcher 
weeping  in  another,  and  the  girls  going 
about  with  scared  faces  and  hushed  foot- 
steps, and  people  ringing  at  the  bell  every 
minute  making  enquiries  —  "kind  en- 
quiries." 

Oh,  it  was  a  dreadful  day ! 

Lucy  would  have  done  anything  to  help 
her  sister — anything;  she  felt  somehow 
that  she  might  have  prevented  all  this,  that 
the  death  of  the  unhappy  man  lay  at  her 
door.  She  was  filled  with  indescribable 
pity — pity  and  remorse  as  if  she  alone  were 
to  blame ;  she  thought  of  the  life-long 
agony  of  the  widowed  bride,  and  the 
gentle  scholar  gone  with  such  awful  sudden- 
ness to  his  account.     She  was  ready  to  do 
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anything  to  make  amends  for  her  part — 
her  cruel,  unintentional  part  in  the  tragedy. 

The  family  doctor  had  been  called  in  to 
see  Mrs.  Coulcher  and  Nancy.  He  pre- 
scribed for  the  mother,  but  he  shook  his 
head  gravely  when  he  came  down  stairs 
after  seeing  the  daughter. 

"  Her  brain  has  been  overtaxed,"  he 
said,  "  the  excitement  and  terror  of  the 
last  few  days  have  tried  her  to  the  extent  of 
her  powers.  If  you  cannot  get  her  to 
weep — a  good  fit  of  crying  would  relieve 
her  immensely — I  will  not  answer  for  the 
result :  her  brain  may  give  way  at  any 
moment,  many  women  have  gone  out  of 
their  minds  for  less  than  this." 

"  You  don't  think  it  will  hurt  her — to — 
to  talk  about  it  ?  "  Lucy  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  not  hurt  her  ;  it 
will  do  her  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  will 
relieve  the  tension,  and  save  her,  perhaps, 
from  brain  fever." 
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Lucy  went  upstairs  when  the  doctor  had 
gone  ;  she  did  not  know  how  she  should 
begin,  she  was  trembHng  all  over,  but  she 
felt  if  she  did  not  make  Nancy  speak,  there 
was  no  one  else  that  could  draw  a  con- 
fession of  the  events  of  that  miserable  night 
from  her. 

JSTancy  was  lying  stricken,  and  cold  and 
motionless  on  the  bed  beneath  the  heap 
of  blankets,  when  Lucy  went  in ;  a  kind  of 
sleepy  apathy  had  come  over  her,  and  she 
was  unwilling  to  talk ;  she  did  not  seem  to 
hear  what  Lucy  was  saying  to  her. 

"  Dear  Nancy,"  she  began,  sitting  down 
beside  the  bed,  and  taking  one  of  the  cold, 
passive  hands  in  hers.  "  Dear  Nancy,  tell 
me  how  it  happened  ?  It  will  do  you  good 
to  tell  me." 

Nancy  drew  her  hand  away  with  a  hasty 
movement. 

"  How  should  I  know  how  it  happened  ?  " 
she  said  in  an  odd,  harsh  voice,  but  speak- 
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ing  in  her  quick,  defiant  way.  "  You  know 
all  there  is  to  be  known — he  went  out — to 
bathe,  I  suppose — and  he  did  not  come 
back  ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell." 

"  And  you  ?  "  Lucy  persisted,  "  what  did 
you  do,  dear  ?  " 

"  What  did  I  do  ?  Why  do  you  ask  me 
such  foolish  questions  ?  What  could  I  do  ? 
I  could  not  go  after  him — at  that  time  in 
the  night,  in  the  morning  rather " 

"  It  was  early  then  ?  "  Lucy  said  breath- 
lessly. 

"  It  was  very  early  :  it  was  scarcely  light  : 
it  was  before  daybreak." 

"  What  made  him  go  out  —  so  —  so 
early  ?  "  Lucy  asked,  with  a  catch  in  her 
breath. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  He  went  out ; 
that  is  all  I  know." 

Nancy  would  not  answer  any  more  ques- 
tions :  she  turned  her  face  resolutely  to  the 
wall,  and  shut    her   eyelids  tight,  as  if  to 
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shut  out  something,  and  Lucy  saw  that  her 
hands  were  twitching  convulsively  beneath 
the  blankets.  She  could  not  keep  her 
hands  still. 

"  You — you  said  something  to  him — " 
Lucy  said,  in  a  voice  that  shook  percep- 
tibly. She  felt  she  must  go  on  ;  she  could 
not  let  the  opportunity  she  had  gained  be 
lost  for  want  of  courage  to  speak,  though 
her  tongue  faltered,  and  there  was  a  catch 
in  her  throat  that  seemed  to  keep  the 
words  back. 

Nancy  turned  upon  her  suddenly,  with 
an  angry  flush  of  colour  in  her  white 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  blazing. 

"  What  should  I  say  to  him  ?  "  she  asked, 
flaring  up  suddenly  with  something  of  her 
old  spirit. 

Lucy  looked  at  her  steadily,  with  a 
curious  look  in  her  grey  eyes,  and  her 
mouth  quivering. 

"  You  know  best,  dear,  what  you  had  to 
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say  to  him,"  slie  said  gently,  almost 
humbly:  she  would  not  say  anything  to 
crush  this  poor  stricken  creature. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  in 
the  sympathy  that  she  read  in  Lucy's  eyes 
seemed  to  rouse  the  girl's  indignation. 

"  Why   do  you  look   at   me  like  that  ? 

Why  do  you  speak  to  me  as  if — as  if 

Do  you  think  I  murdered  him  ?  Do  you 
think  I  am  guilty  of  his  death  ?  "  she  asked 
wildly,  and  all  the  angry  colour  forsook 
her  face,  and  her  lips  grew  suddenly  grey. 

Lucy  thought  she  was  going  to  faint : 
she  was  frightened  at  what  she  had  done, 
and  she  hastened  to  soothe  her  with  soft 
endearing  words,  but  Nancy  would  not  be 
pacified. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  know  what  I  said," 
she  went  on  with  fierce  earnestness,  "  you 
would  not  help  me.  You  and  Augusta  ; 
you  drove  me  to  it.  You  might  have 
prevented   this,   but   you    would    not    in- 
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terfere.  His  death  is  on  your  head,  not  on 
mine." 

Lucy  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
groaned. 

It  was  what  she  had  been  telling  herself 
all  day :  it  was  she  who  was  guilty,  not 
Nancy. 

She  was  trembling  all  over ;  she  sank  on 
her  knees  beside  the  bed  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  clothes, 

"  Oh,  what  could  you  say  to  him  that  he 
should  do  this — this  wicked  thing  ?  "  she 
moaned. 

"I  told  him  the  truth.  I  did  not  tell 
him  a  lie.  You  would  not  have  had  me  tell 
him  a  lie  ?  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  love 
him — that  I  hated  him !  Oh !  how  I  hated 
him  1  I  would  not  let  him  come  near  me." 

"  And — and  he  left  you  for  this  ?  "  Lucy 
said,  with  a  wondering  intonation. 

"  It  was  enough  for  any  man  to  know  at 
such   a   time,"   Nancy   answered   sullenly. 
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with  the  colour  creeping  back  into  her 
white  cheeks,  and  her  fingers  clutching 
nervously  at  the  bedclothes. 

"  It  was  not  enough  for — for  him  to  do 

this "   Lucy   said     gravely.     She    was 

quite  sure  that  Nancy  was  keeping  some- 
thing back. 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  He  is 
dead ;  you  cannot  bring  him  back  to  life ! 
K  he  were  living,  and  standing  here  now,  I 
would  say  the  same  to  him  again  ;  I  would 
keep  nothing  back,  though  I  knew  it  would 
all  happen  over  again." 

She  had  no  pity  for  him  ;  no  pity,  and  no 
love ;  only  hatred  and  impatience,  and 
loathing. 

Lucy  shuddered. 

She  was  picturing  to  herself  the  poor, 
nervous,  overwrought  scholar  listening  to 
Nancy's  wild  words.  He  did  not  know  her 
as  Lucy  knew  her. 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 
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"  Why  will  you  drag  it  out  of  me  ?  "  she 
said  fiercely,  with  white  lips,  and  a  hunted 
look  in  her  eyes.  "  I  have  told  you 
enough : — more  than  I  had  ever  intended 
to  tell  any  one.  They  would  have  made 
me  speak  at  the  inquest,  if  I  had  not  come 
away,  but  they  would  have  learnt  nothing. 
It  was  not  my  secret  that  I  wanted  to  keep, 
it  was  someone  else's.  They  were  welcome 
to  drag  my  hateful — hateful  name  in  the 
dust ! " 

Nancy  shivered,  and  drew  the  clothes 
around  her  ;  she  could  not  get  any  warmth 
on  that  hot  August  day ;  her  very  lips, 
Lucy  noticed,  were  ashen  grey  and  trem- 
bling with  the  cold. 

"  Whose  name  ?  "  she  asked  hoarsely, 
with  a  sinking  heart — she  had  really  no 
need  to  ask. 

"  Oh,  why  will  you  know  ?  It  will  do 
you  no  good  to  know.  Why  do  you  want 
me  to  recall  that  dreadful  night  ?    I  only 
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told  him  the  truth  ;  he  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  but  the  truth.  I  told 
him  I  loved  Douglas  Craik.  I  told  him  I 
loved  him  a  thousand  times  more  than  I 
loved  him,  that  I  should  always  love  him  as 
long  as  I  Hved." 

"You  told — your — your  husband  that  ?  '* 
Lucy  said  in  a  horrified  tone. 

"  What  else  should  I  tell  him  1 "  Nancy 
said,  breaking  into  a  sudden  passion  of  tears, 
"  it  was  true — and  he  wanted  the  truth.  He 
went  away  after  I  told  him ;  I  don't  know 
where  he  went.  I  was  not  thinking  about 
him.  I  was  thinking  about  Douglas.  Oh, 
why  does  he  not  come  to  me  now ! — does  he 
know  I  have  come  back  ?  Oh,  why  does  he 
not  come  to  me  ?  " 

She  was  sobbing  wildly,  shaking  the  bed 
with  her  sobs.  Lucy  had  carried  out  the 
doctor's  instructions  ;  she  had  made  her 
weep  ;  she  had  burst  the  flood-gates  of  her 

tears. 

4t  «  «  «  ♦ 

VOL.  II.  30 
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The  body  of  the  unfortunate  bridegroom 
was  brought  back  to  Stoke  Edith  the  next 
day.  It  was  carried  to  the  great  empty 
house  that  he  had  garnished  with  so  much 
care  and  forethought. 

The  inquest  had  not  eUcited  much. 
There  were  few  witnesses  to  give  evidence, 
and  nothing  fresh  was  brought  out.  The 
fishermen  who  had  found  the  body  when 
the  tide  went  out,  and  the  barmaid  who 
had  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  unhappy  man 
on  the  stairs  at  daybreak,  and  who  had 
heard  the  inn  door  open  and  shut  behind 
him. 

She  was  not  at  all  clear  about  the  time 
when  she  had  heard  him  go  out;  the 
Coroner  seemed  to  attach  great  importance 
to  the  time,  and  the  jury  questioned  the 
girl  closely,  but  they  could  not  shake  her 
evidence.  She  had  been  awakened  from 
sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  on  the 
stairs,  and  she  had  listened,  and  heard  the 
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door  shut,  and  gone  to  sleep  again.     She 

was     sure    that   it  was    not    quite    light ; 

it  was  too  dark  to  see    the  face    of   the 

clock  in  the  room.     She  was  not  alarmed 

by   the   sound  of  the  steps  on  the   stairs, 

she  supposed   the   gentleman   had  got   up 

early,  and  gone  out  to  bathe.     He  would 

have  to  walk  two  miles  from  the  village  to 

the  sea,  and  the  tide  would  be  on  the  turn, 

and  that  might  account  for  his  starting  so 

early. 

The    fishermen   deposed   to   finding  the 

body  half-dressed,    among  the  rocks    and 

pools   on    the   shore.      It   was   lying  face 

downward  in  a  few  inches  of  water.     The 

coat  and  waistcoat  belonging  to  deceased 

were  found  some  hundreds  of  yards  from 

the  spot  where  the  body  was  lying,  when  the 

fishermen  came  across  it.     He  must  have 

walked   a    long   way    across    that    broad 

stretch  of  shingle  and  sand  to  have  reached 

the  sea.     The  doctor  who  had  been  called 

30* 
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in  deposed  that  the  deceased  had  been  dead 
some  hours  when  he  saw  the  body ;  he 
was  sent  for  directly  it  was  carried  back  to 
the  inn.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  ; 
he  had  died  from  drowning. 

The  only  other  person  who  could  give 
any  information  was  the  widow,  and  she 
was  not  there  to  give  it.  The  Eector 
deposed  to  the  quiet  and  methodical  habits 
of  his  brother ;  he  had  never  known  him 
bathe  at  such  an  early  hour.  He  admitted 
that  his  brother  was  unusually  nervous 
and  excited  by  the  events  of  the  previous 
day — his  wedding  day — that  he  had  parted 
with  him  in  the  best  possible  spirits.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  world  that  he  knew  of, 
that  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he 
had  committed  suicide. 

This  was  all  the  evidence.  There  was 
only  one  verdict  possible,  which  was 
returned  without  one  dissentient  voice. 

"  Found  drowned." 
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The  funeral  took  place  from  Lady  lift. 

They  had  laid  the  gentle  scholar  in  his 
library  among  his  books  and  his  collections, 
with  the  things  that  he  had  spent  his  life 
in  collecting,  around  him,  and  the  old 
philosophers  that  he  loved  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  walls. 

Lucy  and  Augusta  went  up  to  the 
darkened  house,  the  evening  before  the 
funeral,  to  lay  a  wreath  on  the  coffin,  a 
wreath  that  Augusta  had  made.  It  was  a 
ridiculous  wreath ;  Lucy  was  ashamed  to 
carry  it  up,  she  would  not  go  with  it 
until  it  was  growing  dusk.  It  was  a  wreath 
of  scarlet  geraniums  and  lobelias.  A  crude 
blue  and  red  wreath  that  would  look  like 
a  blot  on  his  coffin.  Everyone  in  Stoke 
would  be  laughing  at  them  if  they  saw 
them  carrying  up  that  hideous  wreath. 

Augusta  laid  it  on  the  coffin,  the  room 
was  so  dark  that  Lucy  did  not  see  that  her 
tears    were   falling    upon   it.      The   silent 
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house  seemed  full  of  noises  as  they  went 
down  the  stairs  ;  the  new  oak  furniture 
creaking ;  the  walls  giving  out  strange 
echoes.  The  hall  door  closing  behind 
them  seemed  to  send  a  dreadful  whisper 
after  them  into  the  night : 

"  Found  drowned !  " 

The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day,  and 
Geoffrey  Coulcher,  representing  the  widow, 
followed  his  brother-in-law  to  the  grave. 

The  will  was  read  in  the  beautiful  room, 
looking  out  on  the  flower-beds  and  the 
velvet  lawns  that  were  kept  with  such  pains 
and  care.  The  will  had  only  been  made 
just  before  the  wedding.  Mr.  Asquith  had 
left  everything  to  Nancy,  everything  with- 
out a  restraining  clause.  He  had  settled 
everything  he  possessed  in  the  world  on 
the  woman  he  loved :  and  he  had  left  her 
free  to  marry  again  the  next  day  if  she 
willed  it. 

If  she   had   been   any   other   than    the 
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woman  she  was,  she  would  have  been 
touched  by  his  generosity,  by  the  confi- 
dence he  put  in  her.  His  generosity  was 
lost  upon  Nancy,  quite  lost.  She  would 
not  hear  of  going  to  live  in  the  big  empty 
house  that  was  hers,  that  he  had  prepared 
for  her  with  such  forethought  and  care ; 
she  shrank  with  a  strange  loathing  and 
aversion  from  the  thought  of  using  the 
carriage  and  horses  he  had  bought  for  her, 
the  Victoria  and  the  chestnuts. 

"  I  would  not  live  in  the  house  for 
the  world,"  she  said  to  Lucy  with  a 
shiver.  "  I  should  expect  every  day  to 
see  a  ghost !  " 

Indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  haunted  day 
and  night  by  a  ghost  she  could  not  escape 
from.  Her  mind  dwelt  continually  on  one 
scene,  and  memory  with  horrible  exactness 
repeated  it  over  and  over  again,  not  omitting 
the  smallest  detail. 

They  took  her  away  from  Stoke  Edith, 
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Mrs.  Coulcher  and  Geoff,  for  the  summer, 
and  the  summer  lengthened  into  the  winter. 
She  dragged  them  all  over  the  Continent  in 
those  few  months  ;  she  would  never  stay 
long  in  any  one  place.  She  was  restless 
and  dissatisfied,  and  possessed  by  an 
unutterable  loathing  and  longing.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  wanted.  A 
hideous  nightmare  seemed  to  have  blotted 
out  earth  and  heaven. 

Augusta  and  Lucy  stayed  at  home  with 
the  boys.  Whatever  happened,  the  boys 
had  to  be  educated.  Nothing  might 
interfere  with  their  schoolwork.  Augusta 
devoted  herself  to  them ;  she  gave  up  her 
pupils  and  devoted  herself  to  the  boys. 
Lucy  gave  up  her  teaching  too ;  she  had 
no  heart,  after  that  dreadful  affair,  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  every  day  to  the 
Wilderness.  She  gave  it  up  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  term.  Like  Nancy,  she  was 
restless  and  impatient.     She  was  no  longer 
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content  to  stay  at  home  going  through  a 
weary  round  of  duties.  She  pined  for 
something  outside  Stoke  Edith ;  a  fuller 
life,  a  broader  interest,  some  occupation  to 
take  her  out  of  herself.  The  Eector 
advised  her  to  take  up  hospital  work ;  he 
saw  a  great  deal  of  the  girls,  who  stayed  at 
home  during  those  weary  months :  he  was 
Augusta's  right  hand,  she  did  not  know  what 
she  should  have  done  without  him,  and  he, 
for  his  part,  was  astonished  more  and  more 
every  day,  to  think  that  he  had  not  found 
out  Augusta's  fine  sterling  qualities  before. 
They  were  really  worth  finding  out ;  only 
qualities  like  Augusta's  do  not  generally 
come  to  the  front. 

In  the  Spring  something  happened. 

Nancy  and  her  mother  and  Geofi*  came 
back  from  the  Continent ;  they  came  back 
rather  suddenly.  Something  had  occurred 
to  caU  them  back.  Lucy  was  going  abroad. 
She  had  grown  tired  of  hospital  work,  as 
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she  had  grown  tired  of  teaching,  and  she 
had  offered  herself  to  a  missionary  society, 
and  they  had  accepted  her. 

She  had  offered  herself  to  go  to  Africa. 
There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this, 
as  a  great  many  people — women  as  well  as 
men — had  offered  themselves  lately  for 
Africa.  The  tide  had  set  that  way.  It  is 
setting  that  way  still. 

Among  the  men  who  had  gone  out 
recently,  was  the  late  Curate  of  St.  Eade- 
gund's.  He  had  gone  out  to  a  dreadful 
unhealthy  station  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
Equator. 

Lucy  was  quite  willing  to  be  sent  where- 
ever  the  Society  determined  to  send  her, 
so  long  as  it  was  to  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  the  Society  had  fixed  upon  Sierra 
Leone. 

When  Nancy  arrived  in  England  this 
was  all  changed.  She  was  fired  with  a 
sudden  desire  to  raise  a  memorial  to  her 
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late  lamented  husband,  and  the  form  the 
memorial  was  to  take  was  a  missionary 
hospital  in  Africa,  or  rather  a  Home  of 
Eest. 

The  spot  that  was  selected  was  as  un- 
healthy as  could  be  desired  ;  and  it  was 
on  the  direct  line  of  route  for  missionaries 
going  to  or  returning  from  the  interior. 

Nothing  could  be  more  thoughtful. 
Somebody  was  always  getting  ill,  or  dying, 
generally  dying,  when  they  reached  here. 

The  Eector,  when  consulted  about  this 
disposition  of  his  brother's  property,  was 
much  affected  ;  he  had  thought  of  a 
memorial  window  in  the  church  ;  but  this 
munificent  gift  to  his  pet  Society — he  called 
it  munificent — touched  him  deeply.  He 
had  never  expected  anything  of  this  kind 
from  his  brother's  widow. 

One  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the 
gift  was  that  Lucy  should  go  out  as  matron 
to  the  new  hospital ;  Lucy  and  a  staff  of 
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nurses.  It  was  no  use  founding  a  hospital 
without  providing  the  nurses.  Nancy  went 
out  too,  with  Geoff  to  look  after  her  ;  but 
only  to  look  on  and  see  how  the  hospital 
worked,  and  for  the  novelty  of  the  journey. 

She  is  there  now ;  but  Geoff  has  come 
home ;  he  cannot  tell  what  Nancy  is 
waiting  for.  Lucy  has  not  the  heart  to 
tell  her  sister  to  go  back.  The  country  is 
not  more  unhealthy  for  her  than  for  others  ; 
there  are  dozens  of  Englishwomen  working 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  ;  there  will  be  dozens 
more  by-and-by.  It  would  be  something  like 
treachery  Lucy  felt,  in  urging  Nancy  to  go 
back.  Besides,  she  had  to  make  amends  to 
her  for  the  past. 

Missionaries  are  always  coming  and 
going  to  and  from  the  stations  beyond ; 
sometimes  they  stay  for  days  and  weeks  at 
the  Hospital  to  recruit,  to  be  nursed 
through  dreadful  sicknesses,  and  go  away 
again  when  they  get  well,  and  send  their 
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brethren ;  and  often  they  come  back  again 
after  a  time,  stricken  down  with  some  dire 
disease  ;  whenever  they  come  they  are 
always  sure  of  loving,  tender,  womanly 
care  and  sympathy,  and  a  hearty  welcome. 
This  is  something  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  story  of  St.  Eadegund's  Home  of 
Eest  will  not  end  while  the  missionaries 
are  coming  and  going.  No  story  is  finished 
while  life  and  love  remain. 

Life  is  made  up  of  mistakes  and  failures 
— of  passionate  remorse  and  regret. 

It  is  yet  possible  that  from  the  dead 
ashes  of  past  mistakes  a  new  love  may  arise 
to  Nancy ;  a  love  old — yet  new,  and  life 
may  blossom  afresh. 

Douglas  Craik  is  on  the  way  down  from 
the  interior ;  he  is  ordered  back  home  for 
rest  and  change.  The  horrible  climate, 
and  the  arduous  trying  work  have  broken 
down  his  poor  weak  body  ;  but  his  heart — 
which  was  always  many  sizes  too  big  for 
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it — is  strong  in  hope  for  the  future,  hope 
and  faith.  He  has  not  forgotten  in  Central 
Africa  Sarah  Strong's  parting  message  : — 

"If  I'd  my  time  to  go  over,  I'd  go 
through  it  all  again — all,  and  more.  I'd 
just  leave  it  all  in  His  hands." 


THE      END. 
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THE  HONble.  MRS.  VEREKER.     (4th  Edition.)     Cloth,  2/6 ;  Picture 

Boards,  2/-. 
A  MAD  PRANK.     Paper  Covers,  1/- ;  Cloth,  1/6. 
A  CONQUERING  HEROINE.       Paper  Covers,  1/- ;  Cloth,  1/6. 

BY 

JUSTIN   MCCARTHY,   M.P. 

AND 

MRS.     CAMPBELL     PRAED. 

(Authors  of  "  The  Right  Honourable,"  &c.) 
(At  all  Booksellers'   and  Bookstalls.) 
THE  LADIES'   GALLERY. 

(2nd  Edition.)    Cloth,  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards,  2/-. 
THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS  ;    a  London  Romance  of  To-day. 
(ard  Edition.)    Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  Picture  Boards,  2m. 

BY    MRS.    CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

(At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.) 
THE   ROMANCE   OF  A  CHALET.    Cloth  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards,  2/-. 

BY    MRS.    J.    H.    RIDDELL. 

A   SILENT   TRAGEDY.     Paper  Covers,  1/-;  Cloth,  1/6. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  14,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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MRS.    ALEXAIDER'S   flOYELS. 

(At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.) 

FOUND  WANTING.    Cloth,  28.  6d. 

FOR  HIS  SAKE.     Cloth,  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards,  2/-. 

A  WOMAN'S  HEART.    Cloth,  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards,  2/ 

BLIND  FATE.    Cloth,  2/6 ;  Picture  Boards,  2/-. 

BY   WOMAN'S   WIT.     (6th  Edition.)      Picture   Boards,  2/- 

Cloth,  2/6. 

WELL  WON.     Cloth,  Is.  6d.  only. 


NOVELS  BY  HUME  NISBET. 

(At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls. ) 
A  DESERT  BRIDE ;  a  Story  of  Adventure  in  India  and  Persia. 

(With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.)    Cloth  3/6. 
A  SINGULAR  CRIME.     In  Paper  Covers,  1/-;  Cloth,  1/6. 
A  BUSH  GIRL'S  ROMANCE.     With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Cloth,  3/6. 

THE  HAUNTED  STATION  and  other  Stories.     With  Illustrations 

by  the  Author.    Cloth  gilt,  2/6. 
THE    QUEEN'S    DESIRE.      A  Romance  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

Cloth,  3/6.    (Illustrated.)    Picture  Boards.  2b. 
THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART  ;  An  Australian  Romance. 

Cloth,  2/6.     Picture  Boards,  2/-.    (5th  Edition.) 
THE  SAVAGE  QUEEN  ;  A  Romance  of  the  Natives  of  Van  Dieman's 

Land,    Cloth,  2/6.     Picture  Boards,  2/-.    (3rd  Edition.) 

NOVELS  by  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 

MY  CHILD  AND  I ;  A  Woman's  Story.     Cloth,  2/6. 

A  YOUNG  WIFE'S  TRIAL  ;  or  Ralph  Ryder  of  Brent.     Cloth,  2/6 

Picture  Boards,  2/-. 
A  WILD  WOOING.     Cloth,  2/6 ;  Picture  Boards,  2/-. 
A  WITCH   OF   THE   HILLS.     (3rd  Edition.)    Cloth,  2/6 ;  Picture 

Boards,  2/- 
A  WOMAN'S  FACE.     Picture  Boards,  2/-. 
A    SCARBOROUGH    ROMANCE;    The    Strange    Story    of    Mary 

Glynde.    Paper  Covers,  1/- ;  Cloth,  1/6. 
GRAVE  LADY  JANE.     Paper  Covers,  1/-;  Cloth,  1/6. 
A  SHOCK  TO  SOCIETY.   (3rd  Edition.)   '    Cloth,  1/6  only. 
CITY  AND  SUBURBAN.  (2nd  Edition.)  Paper  Covers,  1/-;  Cloth,  1/6 

** RITA'S"    JJIOVELS. 

(AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS'  AND  BOOKSTALLS.) 
THE  ENDING  OF  MY   DAY  ;  The  Story  of  a  Stormy  Life. 

Cloth,  2/6. 

NAUGHTY   MRS.   GORDON  ;    A   Romance  of    Society.      In 

Paper  Covers,  1/- ;  Cloth,  1/6. 

SHEBA  :  A  Study  of  Girlhood.    (4th  Edition.)   Cloth,  28.  6d. ; 

Picture  Boards,  2/-. 

THE    COUNTESS    PHARAMOND  :    A   Sequel  to    ''Sheba." 

Cloth,   2/6. 

THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSION.     (A  New  Novel.)    Cloth,  2/6. 
THE  LAIRD  0'  COCKPEN.    Cloth,  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards,  2/. 
MISS  KATE.     (4th  Edition.)     Cloth,  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards,  2/. 
THE  SEVENTH  DREAM.     1/-  and  1/6. 
THE  DOCTOR'S  SECRET.     (2Dd  Edition.)     1/-  and  1/6 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  14,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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POPULAR  WORKS 

1  Vol.,  Cloth,  6s.  each. 
(At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.) 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER, 

(Author  of  "Army  Society,"  &c.) 

A      BORN      SOLDIER. 


By  the  Author  of  "There  is  No  Death,"  &c. 

THE     SPIRIT     WORLD. 

By    MRS.    HUMPHRY 

{''Madge"   of  "  Truth "^ 

ZIOXT5  £:m:£:e:p  I  XT  c- ; 

A  GUIDE   TO   DOMESTIC   MANAGEMENT. 
Cloth  Gilt,  3s.  6d.     (At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.) 

By    WILLIAM   DAY^ 

(Author  of   "The  Racehorse  in  Training,"  "Reminiscences  of  the  Turf,"  &c.) 

TURF    CELEBRITIES    I    HAVE    KNOWN. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
1  Vol.,  Gilt  Cloth,  16s.     (At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'.) 

By   GUSTAV  EREYTAG. 

(Author  of  "  Debit  and  Credit.") 

REMINISCl^NCES    OF    MY     LIFE. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Katharine  Chetwynd. 
In  Two  Vols.  ISs.     (At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'.) 

By  MRS.  ARMSTRONG, 

(Author    of   "  Modem    Etiquette   in   Public   and   Private.") 

G-OOO       FOFtiyi. 

A  BOOK  OF  EVERY  DAY  ETIQUETTE. 
(2nd  Edition.)    Limp  Cloth,  28.     (At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.) 

By  PERCY  THORPE. 

KISTOFiY     OF     JjA.P.A.rr. 

Cloth,  38.  6d.     (At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.) 
F.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  14,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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ONE    VOLUME    NOVELS 

BY    POPULAR.    AUTHORS. 

Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  28.  6d.  each. 
(AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS'     AND    BOOKSTALLS.) 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 


THE        OTHER      MAN'S 

WIFE. 
MRS.  BOB. 
BEAUTIFUL  JIM. 
A  SIEGE  BABY. 
GARRISON  GOSSIP. 


A  SEVENTH  CHILD.  (A  New 

Novel) 
THE  SOUL  OF  THE  BISHOP. 
AUNT  JOHNNIE. 
ONLY  HUMAN. 
MY  GEOFF. 

By  MRS.  EDWARD  KENNABD. 
THE  HUNTING  GIRL. 
JUST  LIKE  A  WOMAN.     (A  New  Novel.) 
WEDDED  TO  SPORT  (8/6). 

SPORTING  TALES.     (A  New  Work )    ]  TWILIGHT  TALES. 
THAT  PRETTY  LITTLE   HORSE-BREAKER. 
A  HOMBURG  BEAUTY.       I  A  CRACK  COUNTY. 

MATRON  OR  MAID?  [  A  REAL  GOOD    THING. 

LANDING  A  PRIZE.  |  STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE. 

THE  GIRL  IN   THE   BROWN  HABIT. 
KILLED  IN  THE   OPEN. 
OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  HAWLBY  SMART. 
BEATRICE  AND  BENEDICK.  I      THE  PLUNGER. 

THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY.      |      LONG  ODDS. 
THE   OUTSIDER.  | 

By  MRS.   CAMPBELL   PRAED. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  CHALET. 

By  B.  L.  FARJEON. 
THE  MARCH   OF  FATE.  I      A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  LIFE. 

TOILERS   OF  BABYLON.  |      BASIL  AND  ANNETTE. 

THE  DUCHESS   OF  ROSEMARY  LANE. 

By  MAY  CROMMELIN. 
THE  FREAKS  OF  LADY  FORTUNE. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 
MY  CHILD  AND  I. 

A  YOUNG  WIFE'S  TRIAL;  or  Ralph  Ryder  of  Brent. 
A  WITCH  OF  THE  HILLS. 
A  WILD  WOOING.     (A  New  Novel.) 

By  MABEL  COLLINS.  By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

VIOLA  FANSHAWE.  |      THE   SORCERESS  (3/b). 

By  B.   M.    CROKER. 
A  THIRD  PERSON.  I  TWO  MASTERS.  |  INTERFERENCE. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
A  DESERT  BRIDE  (3/6). 
A  BUSH  GIRL'S  ROMANCE  (3/G.) 
THE  HAUNTED  STATION  and  other  Stories. 
THE  QUEEN'S  DESIRE  (Cloth,  3/6). 
THE  SAVAGE   QUEEN. 
THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART. 

By  SIR  RANDAL   H.   ROBERTS,   Bart. 
NOT   IN    THE    BETTING.     (A  New  Novel.) 
CURB  AND  SNAFFLE. ^ 

P.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  14,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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By  AMYE   READE,  (Author  of  "RUBY,"    &c.) 
SLAVES   OF  THE   SAWDUST. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  &  O.  J.  WILLS. 

SYBIL  ROSS'S  MARRIAGE. 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
FOUND  WANTING. 
BUND  FATE.  |    BY  WOMAN'S  WIT. 

A  WOMAN'S  HEART.      |      FOR  HIS  SAKE. 
By   MRS.     LOVBTT   CAMERON. 
A  TRAGIC  BLUNDER. 

A  BACHELOR'S   BRIDAL.     (A  New  Novel.) 
A  SISTER'S  SIN.  I  A  LOST  WIFE. 

IN  A   GRASS   COUNTRY.     |  A  DAUGHTER'S  HEART, 

JACK'S  SECRET.  |  WEAK  WOMAN. 

By  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY,  M.P.  &  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
THE   RIVAL  PRINCESS.        |      THE   LADIES'  GALLERY. 

By  MRS.  ROBERT  JOCELYN. 
THE   M.F.H.'s  DAUGHTER.  i  DRAWN  BLANK. 

THE  CRITON  HUNT  MYSTERY.  |  A  BIG  STAKE. 
ONLY  A  HORSE-DEALER.  |  FOR    ONE     SEASON 

I      ONLY. 
By  BRET  HARTE. 
THE   CRUSADE   OF   THE    "EXCELSIOR." 

By  the  Honble.  MRS.  EETHERSTONHAUGH. 
DREAM  FACES. 

By  FERGUS  HUME. 
WHOM   GOD  HATH    JOINED. 
THE  MAN  WITH  A  SECRET. 
By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD,  (Author  of  "  MOLLY  BAWN.») 
THE   HONBLE.  MRS.  VEREKER.      I      NORA   CREINA. 
APRIL'S  LADY.  I      LADY  PATTY. 

AN  UNSATISFACTORY  LOVER.     (A  New  Novel.) 

By  "RITA." 
THE  ENDING  OF  MY  DAY. 

THE   COUNTESS  PHARAMOND.    A  Sequel  to  "  Sheba." 
THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSION  I      MISS  KATE. 

(A  New  Novel).  |      THE  LAIRD  0'  COCKPEN. 

I      SHEBA. 
By  MRS.  ALEXANDER   FRASER. 
A  MODERN  BRIDEGROOM.        I    SHE  CAME  BETWEEN, 
DAUGHTERS  OF  BELGRAVIA.  |    THE  NEW  DUCHESS. 

By  FLORENCE   MARRY  AT. 
MY   SISTER  THE  ACTRESS. 

By  MAY  CROMMELIN  and  J.  MORAY  BROWN. 
VIOLET   VYVIAN,   M.F.H. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  PERCY  FEND  ALL. 
A  DAUGHTER'S   SACRIFICE. 
MARGARET   BYNG. 
MY   FACE   IS  MY  FORTUNE. 

By   LADY   CONSTANCE   HOWARD. 
SWEETHEART  AND   WIFE. 
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Picture  Boards,  2s.  each. 
(AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS'    AND    BOOKSTALLS.) 

ONLY  HUMAN.     (5th  Edition.)    By  John  Strange  Winter. 
MY  G-EOFP.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE  OTHER  MAN'S  WIFE.    (5th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
MRS.  BOB.     (7th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
BEAUTIFUL  JIM.     (9th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
A  SIEGE  BABY.     (5th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
GARRISON  GOSSIP.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
ARMY  SOCIETY :  Life  in  a  Garrison  Town.     (10th  Edition.)     By 

the  same  Author. 
THE  MAN  WITH  A  SECRET.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  Fergus  Hume. 
WHOM   GOD  HATH   JOINED;    a  Question    of    Marriage.      (3rd 

Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
LONG  ODDS.     (5th  Edition.)     By  Hawley  Smart. 
THE  PLUNGER.     (6th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY.  (5th  Edition.)     By  same  Author. 
BEATRICE  AND  BENEDICK.  (2nd  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
THE  OUTSIDER.     (8th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Autlior. 
A  LOST  WIFE.     (3rd  Edition.)     By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
A  DAUGHTER'S  HEART.     By  the  same  Author. 
A  SISTER'S  SIN.     By  the  same  Author. 
WEAK  WOMAN.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
IN  A  GRASS  COUNTRY.     (10th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
JACK'S  SECRET.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
FOR  HIS  SAKE.     By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
A  WOMAN'S  HEART.  By  the  same  Author. 
BLIND  FATE.     By  the  same  Author. 

BY  WOMAN'S  WIT.     (6th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
THE  HON.  MRS.  VEREKER.  (4th  Edition.)  By  Mrs.  Hungerpord, 

Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 
NORA  CREINA.     By  the  same  Author. 
LADY  PATTY.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
APRIL'S  LADY.     (4th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
WEDDED  TO  SPORT.     By  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard. 
LANDING  A  PRIZE.     (7th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THAT    PRETTY    LITTLE    HORSE-BREAKER.      (4th  Edition.) 

By  the  same  Author. 
A  HOMBURG  BEAUTY.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
MATRON  OR  MAID  ?     (4th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
A  CRACK  COUNTY.     (6th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
A  REAL  GOOD  THING.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE.     (9th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
THE  GIRL  IN  THE  BROWN  HABIT.     (8th  Edition.)    By  the 

same  Author. 
OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD.     By  the  same  Author. 
KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN.     (9th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
INTERFERENCE.     (3rd  Edition.)     By  B.  M.  Croker. 
TWO   MASTERS.     (3rd  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE   LAIRD   0'   COCKPEN.     By  "Rita." 
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MISS  KA.TE;  OP,  Confessions  of  a  Caretaker.     (4th  Edition.)    By 

the  same  Author. 
SHEBA  :  A  Studv  of  G-irlhood.  (4th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
TOILERS  OF  BABYLON.     (2nd  Edition.)    By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  EOSEMARY  LANE.     (2nd  Edition.)    By  the 

same  Author. 
A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  LIFE.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
BASIL  AND  ANNETTE.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  Justin  McCarthy, 

M.P.,  and  Mrs,  Campbell  Peaed. 
THE  LADIES'  GALLERY^    (2nd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Authors. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  CHALET.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Peaed. 
A   WOMAN'S   FACE.     By  Florence   Warden,    Author   of    "The 

House  on  the  Marsh,"  &c. 
A   YOUNG   WIFE'S  TRIAL;    or  Ralph  Ryder  of  Brent.    By  the 

same  Author. 
A  WILD  WOOING.     By  the  same  Author. 

A  WITCH  OF  THE  HILLS.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
VIOLET  VYVIAN,   M.F.H.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  May  Crommelin 

and  J.  Moray  Beown. 
THE  FREAKS  OF  LADY  FORTUNE.     By  May  Crommelin. 
THE  NEW  DUCHESS.  (3rd  Edition.)  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser. 
DAUGHTERS  OF  BELGRAVIA.     By  the  same  Author. 
SYBIL  ROSS'S  MARRIAGE:    The  Romance  of  an  Inexperienced 

Girl.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  F.  C.  Philips  and  C.  J.  Wills. 
A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  F.  C.  Philips 

and  Percy  Fendall. 
THE  HEART  OF  JANE  WARNER.     By  Florence  Marryat. 
MY  SISTER  THE  ACTRESS.     By  the  same  Author. 
UNDER  THE  LILIES  AND  ROSES.    By  the  same  Author. 
THE   ROOT   OF  ALL  EVIL.     By  the  same  Author. 
A  BROKEN   BLOSSOM.     By  the  same  Author. 
KATE  VALLIANT.     By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip). 
ALLERTON  TOWERS.     Bv  the  same  Author. 
MATED  WITH  A  CLOWNI    By  Lady  Constance  Howard. 
SWEETHEART   AND   WIFE.     By  the  same  Author. 
KEITH'S  WIFE.     By  Lady  Violet  Geevillb. 
THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  "EXCELSIOR."    By  Bret  Hartb. 
SLAVES    OF   THE    SAWDUST.     (An    Original   Story  of  Acrobat 

Life).     By  Amye  Reade,  Author  of  "Ruby." 
NOT  EASILY  JEALOUS.     By  Iza  Dupfus  Hardy. 
ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.     By  the  same  Author. 
POISONED  ARROWS.  By  Jean  Middleiliss,  Author  of  "Dandy,"  &c. 
THE    SAVAGE    QUEEN:   A    Romance    of    the    Natives    of    Van 

Dieman's  Land.     (3rd  Edition. )    By  Hume  Nisbet. 
THE  QUEEN'S  DESIRE.     A  Romance  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.     By 

the  same  Author. 
THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART.      An  Australian  Romance. 

(5th   Edition.)     By  the  same  Author, 
A  BIG  STAKE.     By  Mrs.  Robert  Jocblyn. 

ONLY  A  HORSE-DEALER.     (3rd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
THE  M.F.H.'s  DAUGHTER.     By  the  same  Author. 
THE  CRITON  HUJ^T  MYSTERY.     By  the  same  Author. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  Co.,  14,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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ONE  SHILLING    NOVELS. 

In    Paper    Covers.       (Cloth,    Is.  6d.) 
(At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.) 

EED  COATS.    (Profusely  Illustrated.)    (4tli  Edition.) 

By  John  Strange  "Winter,  Author  of  "Booties'  Baby,"  &c. 

A  MAN'S  MAN.  (4tli  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
THAT    MKS.     SMITH.      (2nd    Edition.)      By   the 

same  Author. 

THEEE  aiKLS.  (4th  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
MERE  LUCK.  (3rd  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
LUMLEY  THE  PAINTER.     (3rd  Edition.)     By  the 

same  Author. 

GOOD-BYE.     (7th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
HE    WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER.    (8th  Edition.)    By 

the  same  Author. 

FERRERS  COURT.  (7th  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
BUTTONS.     (8th  Edition.)   By  the  same  Author. 
A  LITTLE  FOOL.  (11th  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
MY  POOR  DICK.   (Illustrated  by  Maurice  GtREIffen- 

HAGEN.)     (10th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

BOOTLES'  CHILDREN.     (Illustrated  by  J.  Bernard 

Partridge.)    (12th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PUBLISHER.     By  the 

same  Author. 

MIONON'S    HUSBAND.      (14th  Edition.)     By  the 

same  Author. 

THAT  IMP.  (12th  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
MIONON'S  SECRET.     (17th  Edition.)    By  the  same 

Author. 

ON  MARCH.  (10th  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
IN  QUARTERS.  (12th  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
A   SINGULAR    CRIME.     By  Hume  Nisbet,  Author 

of  "  A  Bush  Girl's  Eomance,"  &c. 

THE     GENTLEMAN     WHO     VANISHED.      (2nd 

Edition.)    By  Fergus  Hume. 

MISS    MEPHISTOPHELES,  a  Sequel  to   "  Madame 

Midas."    By  the  same  Author.     (In  Paper  Covers  only.) 

THE  PICCADILLY  PUZZLE.  By  the  same  Author. 
THE   POWER   OF  AN   EYE.     By  Mrs.  Frank  St. 

Clair  Gtrimwood,  Author  of  "  My  Three  Years  in  Manipur." 

A  VERY  YOUNG   COUPLE.      By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "  Toilers  of  Babylon,"  &c. 
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THE     PERIL     OF     RICHARD    PARDON.      (2nd 

Edition.)     By  B.  L.    Farjeon. 

A  STRANGE  ENCHANTMENT.  By  the  same  Author. 
A   SILENT   TRAGEDY.     By  Mrs.   J.    H.    Riddell, 

Author  of  "  George  G-eith  of  Fen  Court,"  &c. 

THE   MYSTERY   OF   No.   13.     (2nd  Edition.)     By 

Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Eye,"  &c. 

WHAT  THE  GLASS  TOLD.  By  the  same  Author. 
A    STUDY   OF    A    WOMAN;      or,  Venus  Victrix. 

By  the  same  Author. 

MY  JO,  JOHN.  (2nd  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
T'OTHER  DEAR  CHARMER.  By  the  same  Author. 
WELL  WON.     By  Mrs.  Alexander.     (2nd  Edition.) 

(Cloth  only.) 

TOM'S    WIFE.      By    Lady    Margaret    Majendie, 

Author  of  "Fascination."  "Sisters-in-Law,"  &c. 

THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A    DOOR    MAT.      By 

Alfred  C.  Calmour,  Author  of  "  The  Amber  Heart,"  &e. 

THE   MYSTERY   OF   A   WOMAN'S   HEART.     By 

Mrs.  Edward  Kennard. 

m  A  GRASS  COUNTRY.  A  Story  of  Love  and  Sport. 

By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron.     (9th  Edition.) 

CITY     AND     SUBURBAN.       (2nd   Edition.)       By 

Florence  Warden,  Author  of  "  "  The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  &c. 

A   SCARBOROUGH   ROMANCE ;  the  Strange  Story 

of  Mary  Glynde.     By  the  same  Author. 

GRAVE  LADY  JANE.     By  the  same  Author. 

A  SHOCK  TO  SOCIETY.  (3rd  Edition.)  By  the  same 

Author. 

NAUGHTY  MRS.  GORDON;  a  Romance  of  Society. 

By  "EiTA." 

THE  DOCTOR'S  SECRET.  (2nd  Edition.)  By  the 

same  Author. 

THE    SEVENTH    DREAM.     By  the  same  Author. 

VANITY'S   DAUGHTER.     By  Hawley  Smart. 

A    CONQUERING    HEROINE.      By  Mrs.  Hunger- 

FOED,  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn,"  &c. 

A   MAD   PRANK.     By  the  same  Author. 

A  FRENCH  MARRIAGE.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 

FACING     THE    FOOTLIGHTS.        By    Florence 

Maeryat. 

DEVIL'S    FORD.       By    Bret    Harte.      (In    Paper 

Covers  only.) 
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A    LONDON    MAGAZINE. 

(ESTABLISHED     1866.) 

Terms  of  Subscription :  Payable  in  advance. 

TWELVE    MONTHS    (POST    FREE)  12s. 

DO.  INCLUDING  THE   SUMMER   NUMBER 

AND   CHRISTMAS   ANNUAL  ..       ••       14s. 

Blegrantly  Bound  Volumes  of  "Belgravia,"  with  Gilt  Ed^res 

(560  pages),  pricse,  7/6  each.    Vol.  LXXXIV.  is  now  Beady. 

(Oases  for  binding  volumes,  2s.  each.) 

(AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  BOOKSTALLS.) 

"  '  Belgravia '  begins  the  year  with  a  remarkable  advance  both  in  its  literature 
and  general  '  get  up,'  and  gives  promise  of  the  well-deserved  return  of  its  old 
popularity." — Life, 

"  '  Belgravia '  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  entertaining  of  aU  the  monthlies 
which  supply  their  readers  with  the  lighter  forms  of  literature.  Its  fiction  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  its  shorter  sketches  and  stories  are  little  gems  in  their  way,  with 
scarcely  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  of  them."— iVbri/t  British  Daily  Mail. 

"  '  Belgravia '  keeps  up  the  character  for  originality  which  it  has  held  so  long."— 
Blackburn  Times. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

THE    EDITOR    OF    ''BELGRAVIA," 

C/o  F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  14,  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.Q. 

PRICE      ONE     SHILLING. 


(ESTABLISHED  1862.) 

A      MONTHLY      MAGAZINE 

Of  Light  and  Amusing  Literature  by  the  most  popular  Authors  of  the  day. 

Terms  of  Subscription :  Payable  in  advance. 

TWELVE    MONTHS    (POST   FREE) 12s. 

DO.  INCLUDING  THE   SUMMER   NUMBER 

AND  THE   CHRISTMAS    NUMBER  14s. 

Handsomely  Bound  Volumes  of  *  *  London  Society,"  each  with  a 
Gilt  Edge  (780  pages),  price,  10/6  .  Vol.  LXV.  is  now  Beady. 
(Cases  for  binding  volumes,  2s.  each.) 
(AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS'    AND    BOOKSTALLS.) 

OPINIONS    OF    THE  PRESS. 

"Readers  who  like  to  be  amused  should  take  in  '  London  Society.'  .  ,  •  London 
Society  '  is  a  good  shillingsworth." — Lady's  Pictorial. 

"This  attractive  magazine  is  remarkable  for  variety  of  subject  and  excellence  of 
ts  light  literature." — Public  Opinion. 

"  Full  of  the  light  and  amusing  literature  it  professes  to  supply."— Ziferary  World. 

"  It  is  bright,  interesting,  and  a  perfect  mine  of  Ught  and  amusing  literature.  Itia 
ably  conducted,  and  should  enjoy  an  ever-increasing  circulation."— G^aniMm  I^m«s. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

THE  EDITOR  OF  "LONDON   SOCIETY." 

C/o  F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  14,  Bedford  St..  Strand,  W.C. 
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